
Vikes take 
honours 

By Patty Pitts 

M embers of both the men’s and women’s 

Vikes basketball teams have been honoured 
by the Canada West Universities Athletic 
Association (CWUAA) for their outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to their teams’ regular season play. 

The Vikes’ Eric Heinrichsen was named CWUAA 
rookie-of-the-year while teammate Greg Meldrum was 
named to the Association’s first all-star team. The 
Vikes’ Andy Wilmott and Todd Langley were named to 
the second all-star team. 

The CWUAA’s women’s scoring champion Chris 
Van Aert, who was also runner-up for player-of-the- 
year honours, was named to the Canada West first all- 
star team along with Cherie Birtwistle. Teammate 
Claire Knechtel was named to the women’s all-rookie 
team while Lisa Koop was named to the CWUAA’s 
second all-star team. 


Volleyball players 
win CIAU awards 


By Patty Pitts 

V ikes men’s volleyball team member Kris 

Dukeshire has been named to the Canada West 
Universities Athletic Association (CWUAA) 
second all-star team and teammate Michael Zak was 
named the 1995 CWUAA rookie-of-the-year. 

Zak, a graduate of Mt. Doug High School and a first- 
year visual arts student, played on the provincial midget 
volleyball team in 1991 and 1992 and was a member of the 
Victoria Volleyball Association juvenile boys team that 
won the national championship in 1994. Zak is given an 
excellent chance of also being named Canadian 
Interuniversity Athletic Union (CIAU) rookie-of-the-year. 

Dukeshire is also a graduate of Mt. Doug. A third-year 
student in Pacific and Asian studies, he recently put his 
studies on hold to tour with Canada’s national volleyball 
team. 

The Vikes volleyball team ended the season ranked 
eighth nation-wide. 
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Fierce play by the UVic Vikes men’s basketball team won them a berth in the Canadian Interuniversity Athletic 
Union (CIAU) championships. UVic defeated the University of Alberta Golden Bears March 5 in the third game 
of a best-of-three Canada West final series to earn their first trip to the national finals since 1991. The champi¬ 
onships will be held in Halifax March 17 to 19. The Vikes ’ women’s basketball team also won a berth in their 
CIAU championships with a dramatic 71-69 third game overtime victory over the UBC Thunderbirds the same 
afternoon as the men’s final game. The women Vikes will compete against the best teams in Canada at Lakehead 
University in Thunder Bay March 10 to 12. The three-game series attracted record capacity crowds to 
McKinnon Gym. 


Budget cuts worry university administrators 


By Patty Pitts 

T he Association of 
Universities and 
Colleges of Canada 
(AUCC) expressed serious 
concern about the ability of all 
provinces to provide accessible, 
high quality post-secondary 
education once the cuts in 
federal cash transfers announced 
in the recent federal budget go 
into effect. 

“There are tough times ahead 
for Canada’s universities,” said 
Dr. Claude Lajeunesse, President 
of AUCC. “Our members will 
have to compete with the health 
and social assistance sectors for 
a declining pot of money.” 

Beginning in 1996 a new 
transfer arrangement, called the 


Canada Social Transfer (CST), 
will combine the federal trans¬ 
fers to the provinces for post¬ 
secondary education and health 
currently handled under the 
Established Programs Financing 
(EPF) arrangements and the 
transfers for social assistance 
under the Canada Assistance 
Program (CAP). The size of this 
single cheque will depend in part 
on growth in the value of tax 
points transferred years ago by 
the federal government to the 
provinces. 

As a result of announced cuts 
to the CST and projected growth 
in the value of tax points (a 
growth in points diminishes the 
value of cash transfers), the cash 


transfer to the provinces is 
expected to be no more than $10.3 
billion in 1997-98—$6.6 billion or 
39 per cent less than the $17 
billion in cash transfers under the 
EPF and CAP in 1994-95. 

UVic Vice-President Aca¬ 
demic and Provost Dr. Sam 
Scully calls the federal cuts “a 
short-sighted decision with 
serious implications for the 
accessibility of post-secondary 
education. 

“At a time when national 
governments in other countries 
are investing in post-secondary 
education to remain economi¬ 
cally competitive, ours is 
applying massive cuts to its 
contribution,” says Scully. “Just 


a few months ago they were 
acknowledging the significant 
role that universities have played 
in creating economic prosperity 
and a high standard of living in 
Canada and suggesting that 
education was the key to the 
future. Now they’re using 
transfer payments for post¬ 
secondary education to try to 
solve an immediate fiscal 
problem. I’m afraid Canadians 
are going to pay the price for that 
decision, in the near future— 
higher tuition, fewer students, a 
less-educated workforce. We’ll 
be trying to participate in the 
international marketplace with 

continued on page 8 
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Engineering students’ 
designs assist 
young and old 
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Four-year-old Amanda Johnson demonstrates the adaptability of 
the UVic student-designed transformer trike in the G.R. Pearkes 
Centre activity room. 


Day on wheels 
“an eye-opener” 


By Patty Pitts 


uring his day in a 
wheelchair, co-ordinator 
of University Learning 
Skills Program, Dr. Joe Parsons, 
learned what student Chris 
Nichols already knows: navigat¬ 
ing a bathroom stall is a com¬ 
plex procedure. Parsons was one 
of a dozen volunteers simulating 
a disability to mark Disability 
Awareness Day on Feb. 16. After 
spending a day on wheels he 
called the experience “an eye- 
opener.” 

He found the bathroom stalls 
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cramped and the procedure time- 
consuming “especially if you’re 
not good at it.” 

That’s old news to Nichols, a 
third-year English and first-year 
writing student, who has used a 
wheelchair for six years. He 
gives a favourable rating to the 
campus but admits better 
washroom facilities would be 
appreciated by students in 
wheelchairs. 

“Privacy is important,” he 
explains. “Having more lockable 
washrooms designated for one 
person only would be better. 
People don’t realize it takes a 
person in a wheelchair at least 
five minutes to use the toilet.” 

Nichols told of impatient 
students pounding on the doors 
of stalls designated for use by 
people with disabilities, not 
caring that the occupant might 
have to use a catheter to urinate. 
He praised UVic’s installation of 
automatic door openers but 
suggested that some of the 
ramps are too steep and tiresome 
to navigate “especially when 
you’re trying to balance your 
books on your knees.” 

Campus Security Services 
Assistant Manager Ken 
Marrison wore ear plugs to 
simulate a hearing disability and 
confessed using the phone was a 
problem. He was surprised to 
learn that UVic has only one 
TDD phone (for use by hearing 
impaired people) on campus. 

Third-year linguistics student 
Jennifer Walsh worked with the 
Association of Disabled Stu¬ 
dents and chaired the sub- 


By Patty Pitts 

U Vic mechanical engi¬ 
neering students won 
two first place design 
awards at the Canadian Engi¬ 
neering Competition in Edmon¬ 
ton on March 4 with innovative 
products that will assist the very 
young and the very old. Third- 
year students Pat McKenzie, 
Ryan Smith and Ian Bekker won 
first place in the entrepreneurial 
design category for their wheel¬ 
chair power brake and fourth- 
year students Craig Gauld, 
Darlene Gates and Adrian 
Vickers won the corporate 
design category with the Trans¬ 
former Trike, a tricycle devel¬ 
oped for use by disabled chil¬ 
dren. 

McKenzie, Smith and 
Bekker, whose design also took 
top honours at the Western 
Engineering Competition 
(WECC) held in Victoria in 
February, developed their idea 
after a UVic Senate member 
remarked how her own mother, 
who lives in an extended care 
facility, kept forgetting to apply 
her wheelchair brake. She 
approached Dr. Ged McLean 
(Mechanical Engineering) who 
presented her dilemma to his 
design class. 

The resulting brake provides 
an added degree of safety for 
people in wheelchairs who 
frequently suffer injuries from 
falls when they transfer from 
their chairs to beds or stationary 
chairs. Unlike conventional 
braking systems, this award¬ 
winning brake can be applied at 
the press of a button, even by 
someone with arthritic or 
disease-weakened hands. A 
second brake button is handily 
located at the back of the chair 
near the handle so attendants 


committee for Disability Aware¬ 
ness Day. Instead of seeking 
volunteers from among students 
who already assist disabled 
students and are aware of their 
issues and difficulties, Walsh 
sought higher-profile volunteers 
from among the campus com¬ 
munity to simulate disabilities. 
Associate Vice-President 
Academic John Schofield spent 
the day in a wheelchair while 
UVic Students’ Society commu¬ 
nications director Susan Comer 
simulated a visual impairment. 

“People were really helpful,” 
says Parsons, “but I noticed 
people who knew me would 
notice the chair before they 
noticed me.” 


don’t have to bend over to apply 
a wheel brake in the conven¬ 
tional fashion. This lessens their 
chances of suffering repetitive 
back strain injuries. 

The students have made their 
design “fail-safe” by including a 
seat sensor device that automati¬ 
cally locks the brake the instant 
the occupant rises from the 
chair. 

“This is just a prototype,” 
explained Bekker. “We need to 
‘road test’ it in a hospital 
setting.” 

The Transformer Trike, 
which took second place in its 
category at WECC, has already 
won rave reviews from its young 
users at the G.R. Pearkes clinic. 
The tricycle, constructed from 
$65 worth of recycled bicycle 
parts, is the latest in a series of 
successful collaborations 
between UVic students and 
Pearkes Clinic. 

“I think this co-operation 
between us and UVic is a great 
idea,” said pediatric physiothera¬ 
pist Betty Skiffington. “The 
students have no pre-concep¬ 
tions about what’s asked of 
them. They do it because they 
don’t know it can’t be done.” 

Skiffington’s challenge was 
to create a tricycle that could 
both meet the special needs of 
cerebral palsy and spina bifida 
children and be useful to other 
youngsters who enjoy tearing 
around a playground or a 
gymnasium on a tricycle. 

The students designed a low- 
riding model with heavy-duty 
tires that minimize the chance of 
the trike tipping over. The 
handle bars, seat and back rest 
are all easily adjustable meaning 
several members of the same 
family can all use and enjoy the 


new award will 
recognize teaching 
excellence in science. 

“This is the first time we 
have had a teaching excellence 
award,” says Dr. John Weaver, 
Dean of Science, “and we are 
delighted to be able to recog¬ 
nize the excellent teachers we 
have in the faculty.” 

The award will be presented 
annually to an instructor who 
has been teaching at least three 
years in the Division of 
Science at UVic. Eligible 
instructors may be full or part- 


same tricycle. It can accommo¬ 
date children aged three to 12 
years old. 

“It means youngsters can 
play with it in an unsupervised 
setting,” says Skiffington. “The 
seat is so low that if the child 
does fall off, it’s a gentle fall. 
Disabled children are entitled to 
fall.” 

Skiffington favours the 
modest UVic design over an 
American tricycle that is also in 
the clinic’s inventory. The $400 
(U.S.) import looks boxy and 
unstable. Its wheels are small, 
the seat is high and little is 
adjustable. The basic UVic 
design gives Skiffington exactly 
what she wants. 

“The crucial bit is that they 
[the students] did it themselves,” 
she adds. “They gave me 
answers to all my questions and 
kept the design clean and 
simple.” 

The students have received 
funding through UVic’s Innova¬ 
tion and Development Corpora¬ 
tion to develop a sleeker proto¬ 
type. 

“We’re taking our degrees 
and using them for a cause,” said 
Gates. “The kids at Pearkes are 
so great and it’s in our commu¬ 
nity.” 

Two other UVic students 
took honours at the engineering 
competition. Aaron Fyke, a 
fourth-year mechanical engi¬ 
neering student, took second 
place in the competition’s 
extemporaneous debate cat¬ 
egory. The father/son duo of Dr. 
Andreas Antonio (Electrical and 
Computer Engineering) and 
fourth-year computer science 
student Tony Antonio took third 
place in the same category. 


time, tenured or untenured, 
sessional faculty as well as 
laboratory instructors. The 
successful nominee will receive 
$500 and a commemorative 
plaque. 

The award, which will be 
supported by an unexpected and 
anonymous donation to the 
Division, will be presented at an 
award ceremony during the final 
week of the spring term. Those 
interested in nominating an 
instructor should contact the 
chair of the appropriate depart¬ 
ment immediately for details. 


Quote— “I have three phobias which, could I mute them, would 

make my life as slick as a sonnet, but as dull as ditch water: I hate to go 
to bed, I hate to get up, and I hate to be alone 
—Tallulah Bankhead (1903-1968) 



New award for excellence 
in science teaching 
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Dr. David Lai holds a copy of his book Land of Genghis Kahn, the first edition of the Western Geo¬ 
graphical Series to be published in full colour. Cartographic technicians Ole Heggen (seated) and Ken 
Josephson (standing) and designer Diane Macdonald collaborated on the volume, a companion book 
to the upcoming exhibition at the Royal B.C. Museum. 

T\irbulent history of Genghis 
Khan traced in new book 


By Patty Pitts 

T he thousands of people 
viewing the treasures of 
Inner Mongolia this 
spring and summer at the Royal 
B. C. Museum’s (RBCM) 
“Empires Beyond the Great 
Wall” exhibition will be con¬ 
fronted with a visual feast and a 
staggering amount of informa¬ 
tion in an unfamiliar language. 

Dr. David Chuenyan Lai 
(Geography), a member of the 
museum’s ad hoc committee for 
the exhibition, was concerned 
how this might affect the 
visitors’ experience. 

“There will be so many 
names and so many different 
terms that it will be very confus¬ 
ing,” says Lai. “So I decided to 
write something to help the 
public understand the exhibi¬ 
tion.” 

The result is Land of Genghis 
Khan, The Rise and Fall of 
Nation-States in China's North¬ 
ern Frontiers , a companion book 
to the RBCM exhibition that 
traces the history of the nomadic 
tribes and the empires they 
founded with colourful, clear 
maps that complement the 
straight-forward text. 

The book is the first full- 
colour publication in the Depart¬ 
ment of Geography’s Western 
Geographical Series. The 
collaborative effort between Lai, 
cartographic technicians Ole 
Heggen and Ken Josephson, and 
designer Diane Macdonald takes 
the reader from the first appear¬ 
ance of modem man in Inner 
Mongolia 40,000 years ago to 


1947 A.D. and the creation of 
the Inner Mongolian Autono¬ 
mous Region and its political 
division in 1994. 

The turbulent history in 
between tells of the constantly 
shifting power and influence in 
China’s northern frontiers 
between the nomadic tribes 
seeking pastureland and agricul¬ 
turalists to the south who settled 
in walled cities and grew crops. 

“The nomads built empires 
that had no walls, just pasture 
and the route to the pasture,” 
says Lai. “When the grass was 
gone, they moved on. They had 
a portable culture.” 

The results of that culture is 
what will be on display at the 
RBCM beginning March 31. As 
the tribes pushed south new 
dynasties were created and 
established in China, then other 
tribes would claim the vacant 
pastureland left behind. The 
ancestors of some displaced 
tribes moved west into Europe. 
Others relocated to what is now 
known as Kazakh and Kirghiz in 
Russia. 

Many tribes had no written 
language and Lai has attempted 
an objective approach to the 
Chinese translation of the 
northern tribes’ oral history 
which casts the northern people 
continually in the role of 
barbarians. The Mongols were 
not identified as a distinct people 
until the 7th or 8th century, and 
over 300 years would pass 
before Genghis Khan began 


assembling his empire that 
eventually stretched from the 
Sea of Japan across Mongolia 
and Central Asia as far west as 
the Caspian Sea. 

Vast as his empire was, it 
included only a small part of 
China. It was left to Genghis 
Kahn’s grandson, Khubilai 
Khan, to push south in the 13th 
century and conquer land ruled 
by the Han people. He became 
the first “barbarian” Emperor to 
rule over China in its entirety. 

As for the Great Wall, 
different segments of it were 
built and destroyed from 220 
B.C. onwards. The wall tourists 
flock to today has its origins in 
the 14th century after the Han 
people drove the Mongols back 
to the Mongolian Plateau and 
then established the Ming 
Dynasty. 

Lai admits that Genghis Khan 
plays only a minor role in both 
his book and in the RBCM 
exhibition whose original title, 
“Archeological Findings of 
Inner Mongolia,” made no 
reference to the fierce warrior. 
But the great Mongol leader has 
the kind of star quality that 
attracts crowds to museum 
exhibitions and the visitors will 
be able to understand it better 
thanks to Lai’s book. {Land of 
Genghis Khan, The Rise and 
Fall of Nation-States in China's 
Northern Frontiers will be sold 
for $10 each at the RBCM or at 
the Department of Geography.) 


Senate approves first 
Centre of Environmental 
Health in Canada 

By Teresa Moore 

Dr. Barry Glickman is a happy man. On March 1, Senate 
approved amotion to give official status to the proposed Centre 
of Environmental Health, making it the first Centre of its kind 
in Canada. Glickman, who was lecturing in Japan when the 
announcement was made, was thrilled when he heard the news. 

“It’s taken over two years [to get official status], but this is 
what we have been working towards,” he told The Ring in a 
telephone interview from Vancouver after his return from 
Japan. “I am delighted.” 

Glickman, a pioneer in the application of biotechnology 
techniques to the field of environmental health, has been at 
UVic since 1991 when he was wooed from York University to 
head up the proposed Centre which serves as a focus for 
research into the effect of environmental agents on human 
health. 

Glickman offers a number of reasons why Centre status is 
important to the work of the Centre. Practically, it means that 
his researchers can now become fellows or associates of the 
Centre, thus taking on a more official role at the University. The 
Centre will now also be able to offer scholarships and interact 
with other Centres on an equal footing. 

“We have been acting as a centre and representing ourselves 
publicly as one, now we are official.” 

Glickman also says Centre status will benefit all UVic 
students as the Centre will be relocated from the Sidney lab, 
where it has been operating since 1991, onto campus. 

“Our multi-million dollar facility and equipment were not 
easily accessible to the student body and faculty, and our 
graduate students had difficulty accessing the resources of the 
University. They need more than just a small group of people in 
an isolated environment.” An added benefit, says Glickman, is 
that people at the University will be able to find them. 

“We’re not listed in the UVic phone book like other Centres. 
This just added to our feeling of isolation.” 


Scientists study climatic 
effects of frozen gas 


Recycling Update 

In its continuing quest to reduce paper and waste, Computing Services now has CMS 
Charging reports accessible to pre-authorized users on-line and is no longer printing and 
distributing those reports in hard-copy form. This change will reduce paper consumption 
by about 8,000 sheets annually. - - -— 


Did escaping methane gas bring 
about the end of the ice age? 
That’s speculation, says UVic 
researcher Dr. George Spence, 
School of Earth and Ocean 
Sciences (SEOS), but the natural 
release of large amounts of 
methane gas could have a 
significant effect on our climate. 

Spence, and a joint UVic- 
University of Caigary research 
group, have been examining the 
effect of the release of these 
frozen natural gases into the 
environment. Spence co¬ 
ordinates the UVic team that 
includes Dr. Michael Whiticar 
(SEOS), Dr. Inez Fung (SEOS) 
and Dr. Roy Hyndman (Pacific 
Geoscience Centre). Dr. Raj 
Bishnoi is working at the 
University of Calgary. The team 
recently received a $270,000 
collaborative grant from the 
Natural Sciences and Engineer¬ 
ing Research Council (NSERC) 

Frozen natural gas, mostly 
methane, is an ice-like form of 
natural gas found in water 
depths below 500 metres or at 
200 metres below sea floor. It is 
found in large quantities on 
continental slopes throughout 
the world and is abundant 
offshore from Vancouver Island. 
The gas may be released by 
natural means, such as sea level 
changes or global warming, and 
when this occurs a large amount 
may be released into the atmos¬ 
phere. 

Because the volume of frozen 
gas in the world is estimated at 
twice that of conventional 


hydrocarbons, one important 
element of the UVic-Calgary 
research lies in the potential of 
recovering this reservoir for 
human use. Another important 
area of study is to examine what 
effect the release of a massive 
amounts of methane, which is 
known to be an efficient green- - 
house gas, will have on the 
environment. 

Scientists have already 
recovered frozen natural gas. 

Two years ago the international 
scientific Ocean Drilling 
Program on the margins of 
Vancouver Island and Oregon 
recovered a small amount of 
solid hydrate from just beneath 
the seafloor. 

In recovering frozen gases, 
scientists are mindful of possible 
hazards when the gases are 
released. In the Arctic environ¬ 
ment, for example, the gas 
hydrate is found at shallower 
depths where it is stabilized by 
the cold temperatures. High 
pressure free gas can be trapped 
beneath the frozen layer, repre¬ 
senting a hazard during oil 
drilling operations. 

This is the first year of 
NSERC’s collaborative project 
grant competition which was 
initiated to encourage a partner¬ 
ship between a number of 
researchers and institutions. 

Only 10 per cent of the applica¬ 
tions for the grant were ac¬ 
cepted. The largest portion of the 
SEOS grant will be used to 
support graduate students. 
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Who are the Faculty Women’s Caucus? 


Last year, the Faculty Women's Caucus decided to start documenting its history, and 
began the project by conducting a series of interviews with past chairs of the Caucus as 
well as with women faculty who were involved in active organizing from the beginning. 
To mark International Women's Day, the following two interviews have been selected 
from those submitted to The Ring. 

Presented here are the thoughts and recollections of Dr. Jennifer Waelti-Walters, 
Chair of Women’s Studies, and one of several women who were there when it all began 
in 1985, and an interview with Dr. Sneja Gunew, current Chair of the Caucus, and 
Professor in the English Department. 

Women faculty in the University of Victoria, British Columbia, have a decade-long 
history of group activism. Beginning in 1985, several women faculty have given their 
time, energy and commitment to making UVic a more hospitable and equitable place for 
women scholars. These women have had to work within the protocols and intricacies of 


the institution to ensure their voices are heard on a number of important issues, notably 
those to do with equity. 

CHAIRS OF THE FACULTY WOMEN’S CAUCUS 

1987- 88: Prof. Marilyn Callahan (Social Work) 

1988- 89: Dr. Paddy Tsurumi (History) 

1989- 90: Prof. Maureen Maloney (Law) 

1990- 91: Dr. Christine St. Peter (Women’s Studies) 

1991- 92: Dr. Nancy Galambos (Psychology) 

1992- 93: Prof. Judith Terry (English) 

1993- 94: Dr. Alison Preece (Education) 

1994- 95: Dr. Sneja Gunew (English) 


Jennifer Waelti-Walters recounts genesis of 
women’s activism at UVic 


By Sook Kong & Sneja Gunew 


T en years have passed 

since it all began. Never 
theless, Dr. Jennifer 
Waelti-Walters, the doyen of 
Women’s Studies at the Univer¬ 
sity of Victoria, recalls vividly 
the genesis of faculty women’s 
group activism in 1985. 

According to Dr. Waelti- 
Walters, she rounded up a group 
of faculty women to meet with a 
senior university administrator 
when it became apparent to her 
that UVic might lose excellent 
women scholars because there 
was nothing for some of them 
except part-time appointments. 
She says: “I was so angry with 
the world. I marched off to see 
the Vice-President Academic, 
who was Murray Fraser at that 
time (who’s now the President of 
the University of Calgary). 

“Essentially, I yelled at him. I 
don’t remember what I said but 
something along the lines of 
treating women properly, 
Women’s Studies, the state of 
women on campus, and that this 
was outrageous and so on. 

“Either in that meeting or one 
very close to it, I said that if he 
didn’t do something about it, I 
would personally see to it that 
every woman on campus worked 
to rule, and, then, he had to see 
how much of the campus was 
actually being run by the 
women.” 

Shortly after that meeting, 
Prof. Fraser asked to meet with 
faculty women. Dr. Waelti- 
Walters and fourteen other 
faculty women met with him 
every week for a whole term to 
give him their feedback about 
how life in the university could 
be more equitable for women. 
Thus Prof. Fraser spent a signifi¬ 
cant amount of his time gather¬ 
ing the concerns of UVic’s 
faculty women. Waelti-Walters 
says: “He had never been in the 


presence of such a large group of 
women by himself. And, of 
course, we had never been 
together as a large number of 
women who were being listened 
to.” 

Waelti-Walters recalls that the 
dynamics among the faculty 
women, who met with the Vice- 
President Academic, were very 
good. During those numerous 
meetings, the faculty women 
combined their strengths and 
capabilities; for example, some 
of them were excellent at asking 
incisive questions, while other 
faculty women were skilled at 
being provocative, and yet others 
had an acute sense of timing that 

“...The curriculum 
didn't include 
women, 

we weren't heard, 
we weren't attended 
to. And there 
weren't enough of 
us. That was the 
main thing back 
then.” 

helped to convey points effec¬ 
tively. 

Some of the women in that 
group, known, subsequently, as 
the Vice President’s Ad Hoc 
Committee on Women’s Aca¬ 
demic Affairs, included Drs. 
Connie Rooke (formerly in the 
English Department and cur¬ 
rently, the Vice-President 
Academic of the University of 
Guelph), Paddy Tsurumi (His¬ 
tory), Christine St. Peter (Wom¬ 
en’s Studies) and Brishkai Lund 
(Continuing Studies), Dr. Margie 
Mayfield (Education), Prof. 
Marilyn Callahan (Social Work), 


Dr. Fong Woon (Pacific and 
Asian Studies), Prof. Maureen 
Maloney (Law), Monika Langer 
(Philosophy), Phyllis Senese 
(History) and Betsy Tumasonis 
(History in Art). 

Waelti-Walters says: “We 
never met in-between. We just 
went to those weekly meetings 
with Murray Fraser and we 
would start talking about all the 
stuff we’d been storing for years. 
And, one day, he said: ‘Do you 
guys rehearse this?’ Somebody 
said: ‘No. You know when you 
have the same issues that nobody 
has attended to for years and 
years, you know very clearly 
what you want’. He was quite 
surprised by it all. 

“So it really was that the place 
just didn’t pay attention to us. 
The curriculum didn’t include 
women, we weren’t heard, we 
weren’t attended to. And there 
weren’t enough of us. That was 
the main thing back then.” 

In the second term, the faculty 
women worked on the draft of an 
Equity Policy that would cover 
all faculty women working for 
UVic. Dr. Waelti-Walters credits 
Dr. Fong Woon, Pacific and 
Asian Studies, and Dr. Maureen 
Maloney, Law (currently, British 
Columbia’s Deputy Minister, 
Ministry of the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral) as the chief architects of 
that policy. Dr. Waelti-Walters 
says: “We never had anything, so 
we discussed everything— 
equity, hiring more women, 
maternity leave, childcare, 
checking that we were paid 
properly— all the stuff that 
eventually went into the Equity 
Policy.” 

In the following year, the 
faculty women were invited to 
speak to the Deans’ Council. Dr. 
Norma Mickelson, who was the 
Dean of Education from 1976 to 


1980, did a presentation on 
behalf of the women. She arrived 
in Victoria on a Friday, having 
spent a year in China, and 
worked through the weekend 
with the group, before doing the 
presentation on the Monday 
following. Waelti-Walters says: 
“We were expecting an attack 
from a particular quarter. Instead, 
we were told that if our proposals 
were to be accepted, they should 
be funded properly. We were 
amazed. Dr. Mickelson was the 
first woman to be appointed a 
Dean at the University of 
Victoria.” 

The faculty women witnessed 
another milestone when UVic’s 
Board of Governors endorsed the 
Equity Policy in 1990, making it 
applicable university-wide. Dr. 
Waelti-Walters says: “We have 
succeeded in getting more 
faculty women hired. We went 
from thirteen per cent to twenty- 
five per cent over five years, 
once we had the proper policy.” 

For some time now, the 
Caucus has invited Dr. Sam 
Scully, who became the Vice- 
President Academic and Provost 
in 1988, to meet its members at 
the beginning of each academic 
year. President David Strong, 
who joined the university in 
1990, has also been invited to 
meet occasionally with the 
Caucus. The first meeting with 
Dr. Strong had some ninety 
faculty women present. 

The Vice-President’s Ad Hoc 
Committee on Women’s Aca¬ 
demic Affairs changed its name 
to the Faculty Women’s Caucus 
in 1987. Waelti-Walters notes 
that the change came about 
because the faculty women 
wanted a succinct name and they 
also wanted to signal their 
autonomy. 

Waelti-Walters, who has been 
the Director of Women’s Studies 


since 1988, has never been the 
Chair of UVic’s Faculty Wom¬ 
en’s Caucus because she believes 

“...I would like the 
university 
to be so equitable 
that all the Caucus 
has to do is 
organize lunches 
and 

other social 
events.” 

in having the representation of as 
many women’s voices as possi¬ 
ble. “Since I am the Chair of 
Women’s Studies, it’s better to 
have someone else chair the 
Caucus. That way we have at 
least two voices, and we can 
keep the needs of Women’s 
Studies separate from that of 
faculty women,” she says. 

Asked about her visions for 
the future, she says: “I would 
like the university to be so 
equitable that all the Caucus has 
to do is organise lunches and 
other social events.” 

She continues: “It’s really 
important to the moral well¬ 
being of the women on campus 
that the Caucus exists. And for 
the younger women who are 
hired here, the fact that we have 
one or two democratic things like 
voting for our administrators and 
that there is this healthy Caucus 
really makes the place feel better, 
even though there are some 
things that are still seriously 
wrong in this place. It gives us a 
sense of belonging. The sense 
that we have that we know each 
other, at least those who choose 
to be known, and that there’s a 
place for the others to come to.” 


Awards to women 


See article, page 5 

The Sharing Strengths and 
Strategies conference honoured 
several UVic women for their 
outstanding contributions to the 
University. Framed certificates 
of recognition and gift certifi¬ 
cates were presented to: 
Suzanne Doyle, a linguistics 
student and the founder of the 


Frontier College Students for 
Literacy Program at UVic; Dr. 
Genevieve Eden, the sole female 
faculty member in the School of 
Public Administration; Joanne 
Frisk, undergraduate secretary in 
the Faculty of Engineering; Prof. 
Hester Lessard, (Law) former 
Chair of the Equal Rights and 


Opportunities Committee; 
Liliane Morgan (Continuing 
Studies), former president of 
CUPE 951 and former UVic 
Board member; Janetta Ozard, 
former UVSS Chair and Board 
member; Rhonda Rose (Build¬ 
ings and Grounds), one of only 
two continuing female grounds 


workers on campus and former 
CUPE 917 executive member; 
Josie Schofield, a pioneer in 
teaching Women’s Studies on 
campus; Patrice Snopkowski, 
UVic’s senior graphics designer 
and an active member in CUPE 
951; Angie Sorrell, a political 
science student and president of 


Steelworkers 9288; Arlene 
Tulloch (Library), a member of 
many CUPE 951 and campus 
committees; and Sharyl Yore, 
Chair of the Exempt Employees 
group and Canadian District 
Director to the International 
Board of Directors of Profes¬ 
sional Secretaries International. 


Continued on page 5 
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UVic's Strategic Planning Task Force is charged with considering the develop¬ 
ment of UVic over the next ten years, identifying strategic choices and 
initiatives facing the University during that period and recommending to the 
Senate and Board of Governors a final draft of the University mission state¬ 
ment and a strategic plan. 


Are there any other options? 

Which issues and/or options are the most important? 

Are there any other questions the Task Force should be asking? 
Which of these issues, options and questions should form the focus for 
a strategic planning process? 


The terms of reference for the Strategic Planning Task Force were endorsed by 
the University Senate and Board of Governors in April 1994. The 13 member 
Task Force comprises representatives from the Board of Governors, faculty, 
staff, students and the administration. 

After consultation with the University community through a questionnaire, 
focus groups and a town hall meeting, the Task Force identified six strategic 
issues and in addition some cross-cutting issues such as equity and environ¬ 
mental responsibility. The criteria used to identify a strategic issue were as 
follows: 


• Does the issue require immediate attention? 

• Is it institution-wide in nature and effects? 

• Is its scope beyond being addressed through regular administration 
and policies? 

• Are the consequences unacceptable if nothing is done? 

The 6 issue papers included in this issue of the Ring have been revised by the 
Task Force after consultation with Senate and the Board at a one-day retreat on 
February 18, 1995. These papers do not present a strategic plan; their 
distribution is another step in the consultative process adopted by the Task 
Force. The papers discuss a number of inter-related issues, including those 
that the Task Force identified as cross-cutting and present a number of 
questions and options regarding these issues. The Task Force is now seeking 
input from the University community before developing a draft report. Such 
input might include answers to the following: 


In addition, the Task Force will hold a Town Hall Meeting at Noon on 
Wednesday, March 22, 1995 in Begbie 159 to discuss these issue papers. 
Everyone interested is welcome. There will also be smaller discussion groups 
for each one of the issue papers on the same day, March 22nd. The schedule for 
the discussion groups is listed below: 


Wednesday, March 22, 1995 - Noon 

Town Hall Meeting Begbie 159 


11:00 A.M. TO 11:50 A.M. 

1. Learning and Teaching 

2. Diversification of Funding 


Sedgewick C168 
HSD A260 


11:00 A.M. TO 11:50 A.M. 

1. Access, Size and Composition 

2. Research 


Sedgewick C168 
HSDA260 


2:00 p.m. -2:50 p.m. 

1. Internationalization 

2. Governance 


Sedgewick C168 
HSDA260 


The Task Force welcomes submissions on the papers from individuals or 
groups; please submit your response by April 3,1995 to Beth Watton, Assistant 
to the Strategic Planning Task Force, c/o Office of the University Secretary, 
Sedgewick B102, for transmission to the Task Force. 


Access, Composition and Size 


I 

The Issue 

The issue is whether UVIC can and 
should develop a coherent policy 
and procedure to ensure that its 
growth and development reflect its 
mission and aspirations: Should 
UVic add more students at all, and if 
so, in what areas? Must a growth in 
student numbers be supported by 
additional funding, or are we pre¬ 
pared to reallocate funds? The chal¬ 
lenge is three-fold, as each of the 
three components in the title can be 
considered separately, yet each is 
related to the other two. We need to 
understand each of the components 
of this issue to examine why they 
are strategic at this time. 

Access 

There are growing external pres¬ 
sures on the University with regard 
to accessibility. These pressures 
have recently developed to such an 
extent that the University has been 
forced to confront its prevailing 
philosophy of open accessibility. A 
continuation of this philosophy 
could lead to uncontrolled growth. 
Given growing concerns about 
maintaining the quality of educa¬ 
tion under both declining resources 
and external pressures for open ac¬ 
cessibility, UVic will need to make 
choices about access. 

On the other hand, the recent de¬ 
cline in student numbers may not 
be a deviation from a trend. It may 
be that the expansion of the system 
has more than compensated for de¬ 
mand. Further it seems that stu¬ 


dents are varying from the traditional 
pattern of university studies. They 
don't necessarily remain full-time 
throughout a program and some 
even stop out for a period. If there 
is a new trend, the issue concerning 
access becomes how do we recruit 
enough students to maintain our 
programs and adapt to student flex¬ 
ibility. 

Composition 

There are various components that 
define the "composition" of the Uni¬ 
versity. The number of graduate stu¬ 
dents at UVic has doubled in the last 
decade whereas the undergraduate 
population has grown by 1/3. Dur¬ 
ing the same period, UVic has added 
several professional programs. Given 
the pressures for accessibility and the 
increasing number of graduate stu¬ 
dents, UVic will need to review its 
composition and provide a frame¬ 
work for the next decade. 

Size 

Size is an outgrowth of accessibility 
and composition but it can also be a 
defining factor. It can be decided by 
either accessibility and composition, 
or be the deciding parameter, but any 
such decision will need to be coordi¬ 
nated with other factors. 

II 

Why is This Issue 
Strategic? 

These issues are fundamentally strate¬ 
gic for UVic at this time because of the 


natural tension between size, re¬ 
sources and academic quality. There 
have been and continue to be dra¬ 
matic changes in the B.C. post-sec¬ 
ondary system to which UVic has to 
respond. And overall, there are more 
students wanting university degrees. 
The consequences of not deciding 
what UVic wants is that we will out¬ 
grow our resources, or that we will, by 
responding to short term pressures, 
be forced to allocate resources to areas 
which are not consistent with our 
mission and aspirations. For exam¬ 
ple, if we make no decision to limit 
growth of undergraduate programs, 
we may have to divert resources from 
the expansion of graduate programs. 
Decisions on access, size and compo¬ 
sition are essentially resource deci¬ 
sions. We must respond to the pres¬ 
sures to increase in size and the more 
rationally and carefully we plan the 
better the outcome will be. 

Ill 

The Present 
Context 

Access 

UVic, until 1990/91, was a university 
with open accessibility for most stu¬ 
dents meeting the minimum admis¬ 
sion criteria in Arts and Science. The 
Faculty of Arts and Science has ac¬ 
counted for approximately 60% of the 
undergraduate student body over the 
last five years. Starting in 1991/92 
until this past September, the cut-off 
point for GPAhad risen sharply for all 
groups of applicants(B.C. Grade 12, 
B.C. College Transfer, out-of-province 


secondary schools, out-of-province 
college transfers). In 1994/95, the 
B.C. College Transfer entrance GPA 
dropped to the pre-'91 level, B.C. 
Grade 12 entrance GPA dropped 
significantly but not to pre-'91 lev¬ 
els, and the two out-of-province av¬ 
erages remained constant until Janu¬ 
ary '95 when they dropped signifi¬ 
cantly. 

During the same decade, the per¬ 
centage of applicants admitted var¬ 
ied from a high of 82% in 1987 to a 
low of 52% in 1992 and 1993 for B.C 
secondary, a high of 73% in 1986 to 
a low of 47% in 1993 for B.C. College 
transfers and from a high of 74% in 
1987 to a low of 45% in 1993 for 
other applicants. Except for Sep¬ 
tember 1994, which may be an aber¬ 
ration, there was a downward trend 
in the percentage of applicants ad¬ 
mitted to UVic. 

Most undergraduate programs at 
UVic except Arts and Science have 
had quotas on the number of stu¬ 
dents. These quotas were set when 
the programs were first developed 
and in many instances were related 
to the availability of physical re¬ 
sources. Recently Arts and Science 
have started to put caps on enrol¬ 
ment. 

During this same time period, 
graduation rates for first year full¬ 
time students have increased stead¬ 
ily from an average of 45% to 59% 
having graduated after eight years. 
We can verify that approximately 
5% of first year full-time students 
transfer and graduate from the other 
BC universities. This rate has been 
dropping over the last decade. 
Compared to comparable Ontario 
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universities, this retention rate is 
still low. 

In B.C., the number of Grade 12 
students in each year has been in¬ 
creasing steadily, and in all likeli¬ 
hood will continue to grow for the 
next decade. The reasons for this 
growth are the combined effects of 
the "baby boom echo" and migra¬ 
tion and immigration to B.C. An¬ 
other pressure is that the participa¬ 
tion rate in B.C. in post-secondary 
education has been historically low. 
It will probably increase toward the 
national average as post-secondary 
education becomes more important 
as a necessary prerequisite to a ca¬ 
reer, and as the number and size of 
post-secondary institutions grow. 

The government response to this 
increasing demand for university 
education has been the creation of 
university-colleges, UNBC, and 
most recently a technical university 
in the Fraser Valley. UVic has part¬ 
nership agreements with four uni¬ 
versity-colleges (Cariboo, 
Okanagan, Malaspina, and the 
Fraser Valley), a role which will 
change when the university-colleges 
gain degree granting status, al¬ 
though program-level connections 
will continue in some. 


Composition 

UVic has had a reputation as a lib¬ 
eral arts undergraduate university. 
Since 1980, this role has changed. 
Graduate enrolment has doubled in 
the last decade from 937 students in 
1985 to 1,937 in 1994, from 8.8% of 
the total student headcount to 12.8%. 
Students enrolled in masters pro¬ 
grams have increased from 788 stu¬ 
dents to 1464 (86%) whereas stu¬ 
dents enrolled in doctoral programs 
have increased from 149 to 473 
(217%). Therefore the proportion of 
graduate students who are study¬ 
ing for their doctorates has grown 
from 16% in 1985 to 24% in 1994. 
The full-time undergraduate popu¬ 
lation during the same time period 
increased by 30% and the part-time 
undergraduate enrolment by 50%. 

During that same time period, the 
age profile of the full-time under¬ 
graduate population has increased 
slightly, and it has decreased slightly 
among the part-time undergradu¬ 
ate population. The increase may be 
a direct result of the increasing 
number of co-op programs and the 
rising grade point average require¬ 
ment for admission. 

Since 1985, UVic has developed a 
Faculty of Engineering and added a 
School(Faculty) of Business. It has 
become a comprehensive university 
offering a wide range of programs. 

During this same time, the percent¬ 
age of students who are women at 
UVic has increased. We have now 
reached the point where 50% of the 
graduate students are women and 
59% of the undergraduate students 
are women. The three faculties that 
vary greatly from this norm are Edu¬ 


cation (75% women). Engineering 
(10% women) and Human and Social 
Development (85% women). 

In the undergraduate programs, there 
has been a shift in the last decade from 
the lower division (years 1 & 2) to the 
upper division (years 3& 4). The stu¬ 
dent populations in the first two years 
have grown by 8.4% whereas in the 
upper two years they have increased 
by 46%. The upper division now com¬ 
prises 55.6% of the undergraduate stu¬ 
dent body. 

Size 

Overall, UVic has grown by 43% over 
the last decade from 10,646 students 
to 15,183 students. Physical resources 
have been stretched to their limit un¬ 
der the present arrangements. The 
support services and infrastructure 
are showing stress. During this pe¬ 
riod the library budget has increased 
by only 3.5% in constant dollars and 
the plant maintenance and adminis¬ 
trative budgets by 30%, whereas the 
academic budget has grown by 55%. 
UVic has prided itself on its friendly 
and personal approach. This image 
may be increasingly difficult to jus¬ 
tify, given the growing size of the 
student body. The stress on the infra¬ 
structure is beginning to affect the 
way we deal with students. 

IV 

Options 

Undergraduate/Graduate 

Should UVic allow its undergraduate 
program to grow without restrictions 
and therefore severely limit growth 
at the graduate level? Or is it more in 
keeping with its mission as a univer¬ 
sity to control growth at the under¬ 
graduate level and have expansion at 
the graduate level? What are the 
resource implications of either choice? 

Will technology change the way UVic 
delivers its undergraduate and gradu¬ 
ate programs and therefore affect ac¬ 
cess? Can distance technology be 
used for courses both on and off cam¬ 
pus? Is the Western University Tel¬ 
evision Consortium a viableTeaching 
alternative to access issues? How 
will technology and distance educa¬ 
tion affect the traditional community 
of learners and scholars concept of a 
university? 

Undergraduate Education 

One approach the University could 
take is to maintain its strong and fixed 
first and second year programs but to 
concentrate undergraduate growth in 
the third and fourth years. Although 
this option has direct benefits for the 
academic programs, the cost differ¬ 
ence between delivery of lower divi¬ 
sion courses and upper division 
courses will have a major impact if 
there is to be no reduction in quality. 

Another approach, which could be 
seen as a separate or additional re¬ 


sponse, is to examine carefully UVic's 
view of an undergraduate education, 
especially in Arts and Science. A 
series of strategic questions arise: 

1 Is the University using its re¬ 
sources as efficiently and effec¬ 
tively as it could by allowing stu¬ 
dents as much choice as it does in 
the first two years of the pro¬ 
gram? Is this the best option for 
students or should students be 
offered more structured pro¬ 
grams that provide a more fo¬ 
cused and coherent education? 
Should professional programs be 
more flexible and allow students 
greater choice to encourage an 
interdisciplinary approach? 

2 Should dividing admission be¬ 
tween arts and science be a prior¬ 
ity of the Faculty of Arts and Sci¬ 
ence? Should the University con¬ 
sider admission from community 
colleges to a particular program 
rather than to the University as a 
whole? These would be some 
approaches to address some of 
the access problems. 

3 Should there be differential fees 
for those who simply attend the 
University to take some special 
interest courses outside a particu¬ 
lar program? Should UVic con¬ 
sider full-cost fees for students 
who take more than 60-70 units of 
study? 

There are a variety of questions and 
challenges to be faced by faculties at 
the undergraduate level. The options 
include: 

1 No growth whatever in numbers 
or programs - Is this possible given 
government incentives for growth 
and faculty aspirations for devel¬ 
opment? 

2 Growth within present physical 
resources leads us to consider the 
following: 

i. Introduction of a trimester 
system 

ii. Evening and weekend de¬ 
grees (should there be incen¬ 
tives to make this option more 
attractive?) 

iii. Discontinuing some pro¬ 
grams in order to increase re¬ 
sources to others 

iv. Rewards for students taking 
courses at less popular times 
or televised courses (a fee dis¬ 
count?). And rewards for fac¬ 
ulty for providing those 
courses? 

v. Incentive programs for de¬ 
gree completion in a timely 
fashion (Should UVic charge 
a high annual registration fee 
and a lower course fee to en¬ 
courage students to complete 
their programs more 
quickly?) 

vi. All of the above. 


Graduate Education 

A consideration for Faculties is 
whether existing masters programs 
can be expanded through increased 
class size and other methods such 
as distance education. New tech¬ 
nology will enable the development 
of new non-thesis degrees and the 
growth of present ones. Profession¬ 
als will be interested in upgrading 
their skills without having to return 
to campus. Both the School of Busi¬ 
ness and the School of Public Ad¬ 
ministration are already looking at 
this option. Should the University 
charge full cost for these distance 
professional programs? 

UVic may want to increase its em¬ 
phasis on Ph.D. programs to ensure 
the continued development of its 
research profile. Further, there are 
still a number of areas in the Uni¬ 
versity which do not offer graduate 
programs. As they develop and 
add or replace faculty, it is likely 
that faculty in these areas will as¬ 
pire to graduate work. In other 
departments which have developed 
programs at the Masters level, the 
next obvious progression is a doc¬ 
toral program. There are approxi¬ 
mately 7 departments or programs 
in the first category and 9 in the 
second. 

One response to growth at the PhD 
level is to allow growth only in those 
areas that can attract external fund¬ 
ing. Or should the University de¬ 
cide where the academic merits for 
growth are? If so, how will the 
University support the students? 
Should University fellowships be 
limited to research programs only? 


Composition 

Student Constituencies: 

There are various questions the 
University will have to ask and an¬ 
swer concerning the academic, cul¬ 
tural and ethnic backgrounds of stu¬ 
dents it may wish to recruit. 

1 Should the University pursue 
the truly outstanding BC high 
school graduates more vigor¬ 
ously? Is this constituency im¬ 
portant and maybe necessary 
to reach the academic goals 
UVic has set for itself? 

2 Do we believe that international 
students are an essential com¬ 
ponent of the student body and 
an integral part of the interna¬ 
tionalization strategy of the 
University? If so, how does the 
University accommodate these 
students if the number of un¬ 
dergraduate students remains 
constant or only grows in re¬ 
sponse to government initia¬ 
tives for access? Does the Uni¬ 
versity allow the displacement 
of BC students or accept inter¬ 
national students as additional 
students at full or near-full cost? 

3 The draft mission statement sets 
as one of our goals: to develop 
innovative and different ways 
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to make our programs more ac¬ 
cessible, notably for First Na¬ 
tions Peoples and other minor¬ 
ity groups who are under-rep¬ 
resented in our student body. 
The Faculty of Law has specific 
policies to encourage a diverse 
student body. Should other ar¬ 
eas of UVic adopt similar poli¬ 
cies? Should the University 
therefore be more proactive in 
recruiting First Nations stu¬ 
dents? It may be that the best 
way to achieve this goal is to 
develop innovative bridging 
and transitional programs in 
partnership with the colleges. 


Students would then be able to 
adapt more easily to the univer¬ 
sity educational experience. 

Co-op: 

The University offers the second larg¬ 
est co-op program among the English 
universities in Canada. Generally co¬ 
op programs fulfil the increasing 
demand for skills training for un¬ 
dergraduate and graduate students. 
Co-op programs may become in¬ 
creasingly important as a way for 
students to gain the work experi¬ 
ence needed to get a job. However, 
co-op programs are more expensive 


than regular programs. Are co-op 
programs a priority for the Univer¬ 
sity? How does the University en¬ 
courage more co-op programs at 
the Masters level? Could the co-op 
option be a way to fund graduate 
students? The BC Science Council 
GREAT awards are a good example 
of a partnership with government 
and industry but UVic does not ap¬ 
ply and receive its share. 

Discipline Balance: 

Decisions will have to be made 
whether discipline balance is im¬ 
portant or whether the University 


must ensure only that it has a 
rigorous process by which new 
areas are added. This process 
would develop criteria for growth 
- response to government de¬ 
mands, research developments, 
and job market requirements. 

Conclusion 

It is important that UVic consider 
these questions and develop re¬ 
sponses. It is the choices we make 
that will define our future. 


Diversification of Funding 


I 

The Issue 

It is increasingly evident that the 
University of Victoria must diver¬ 
sify its sources of funding in order 
to enhance the quality of our cur¬ 
rent undertakings and develop 
new initiatives in response to con¬ 
temporary social issues. New 
sources of funding and a new ap¬ 
proach to the issue of university 
finances are both necessary. 

The fundamental necessity to di¬ 
versify is driven by the changes in 
the fiscal situation and in the ap¬ 
parent public view that deficits are 
to be reduced and tax increases are 
to be avoided. Diversification of 
funding is a particularly challeng¬ 
ing issue in a university context, 
however, because funding diver¬ 
sification and related entrepre¬ 
neurial activities, together with a 
highly responsive approach to new 
opportunities, have not been 
strong features of most public uni¬ 
versities including the University 
of Victoria. 

The focus on the diversification of rev¬ 
enue sources as a strategic issue is not 
to suggest that the Task Force believes 
the University can or should disre¬ 
gard theneed to use our existing funds 
more effectively. Budget management, 
reviews of budget and space utiliza¬ 
tion, and the reallocation of resources 
to the highest priority needs ought to 
be intense and on-going activities. 

Indeed, our consultations have identi¬ 
fied as an important issue the nature 
of the University governance struc¬ 
ture that links academic and non-aca¬ 
demic priorities with expenditure 
priorities. The decision to focus on rev¬ 
enue diversification must not be con¬ 
strued to ignore the importance of 
these University-wide expenditure 
management processes, which are dealt 
with more directly in the issue paper 
"Governance, Decision Making and 
Communication in the University 
community 


II 

Why is This Issue 
Strategic? 

The changes in the fiscal situation 
and the spending and taxing priori¬ 
ties at all levels of government clearly 
indicate that there must be immedi¬ 
ate action to change our way of look¬ 
ing at institutional finance. Given the 
rapid changes in the public sector 
throughout Canada, we believe that 
the option of "weathering the current 
fiscal storm" is not an acceptable or 
realistic option. The finances of a 
university are, without question, in¬ 
stitution wide. While there are insti¬ 
tutional arrangements and policies to 
govern the general process of setting 
priorities and allocating expenditures, 
there is essentially no history or ar¬ 
rangements to change markedly the 
mix of our revenue sources and the 
uses to which we would put these 
new revenue sources. 

The changing finances of the whole 
public sector is a fundamental moti¬ 
vator in this initiative to diversify our 
sources of funding. Several issues at 
most universities interact with these 
external changes to make the prob¬ 
lems particularly challenging. 

First, universities in general have not 
focused on the entrepreneurial ac¬ 
tivities that will be associated with 
developing and maintaining a more 
diversified set of funding sources. 

Second, some areas of the University 
will have greater potential than oth¬ 
ers to diversify their funding sources. 

Third, it is unlikely that all new initia¬ 
tives will work. Responsiveness to 
new opportunities must be combined 
with an equal responsiveness in 
evaluating their successes and judg¬ 
ing that some ought not continue. 

Fourth, in the process of seeking out 
additional funding that adds net re¬ 
sources, the institution must seek to 
cover all costs; too often, donations or 


funded research fail to recognize the 
space costs, maintenance costs and 
overheads. 

Ill 

Context/Background 

An evaluation of the EXTERNAL 
FACTORS that have been and will 
continue impacting on the university 
has led the Task Force to focus on the 
following in its review of the funding 
sources: 

• there will almost certainly be 
fewer public dollars per unit of 
activity and both public and pri¬ 
vate sources of funding will seek 
to impose more "strings" or con¬ 
ditions on the use of this funding; 

• the increased use of earmarking 
will require that the University 
must increasingly meet govern-' 
ment and, perhaps, corporate pri¬ 
orities; 

• there will be an increasing move¬ 
ment to fund research and teach¬ 
ing activities separately with dif¬ 
ferent conditions on the funding; 

• there will be greater incentives to 
initiate collaborative research, 
both from research agencies and 
from private sector firms; in ef¬ 
fect, the test of fundability will 
increasingly be whether or not 
the researcher can find other play¬ 
ers who are also prepared to 
"risk" their funding; 

• there will be greater reliance on 
fees (either by way of higher fees 
per student or of more students 
with the same resources) and the 
fees will be expected to relate 
more directly to the cost of par¬ 
ticular programs or to the per¬ 
sonal benefit derived from the 
particular program. The Vice- 
President Academic and Provost 
is currently chairing a University 
Committee on Fees to deal di¬ 
rectly with the structure ( as op¬ 
posed to the level) of undergradu¬ 
ate fees; and. 


• there could be an even greater 
change in the external funding 
environment, depending on the 
ultimate impact at a Provincial 
level of the significent change 
in fiscal transfers announced 
in the recent Federal Budget. 
The options presented below do 
not try to anticipate any such 
changes. 

As we seek to diversify our fund¬ 
ing sources in response to these 
external forces, we ought not un¬ 
derestimate the STRENGTHS that 
the University has evidenced in the 
past several years, namely: 

• the experience and reputation 
gained with the completion of 
a successful Major Capital 
Campaign; 

• successfully contributing to the 
Commonwealth Games in capi¬ 
tal projects, operations, and, in 
community spirit; 

• successfully initiating, through 
the Innovation and Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, an organi¬ 
zational thrust to expand and 
capitalize on technology trans¬ 
fer and development based on 
UVic intellectual property; 

• beginning to work more effec¬ 
tively with an expanding 
alumni who, each year, increase 
their corporate, societal and 
public influence both locally 
and around the world; 

• developing highly successful 
linkages with corporations, 
governments and the public 
through one of the country's 
most extensive co-op education 
programs; and, 

• through our Continuing Stud¬ 
ies Division, establishing a firm 
foothold and an entrepre¬ 
neurial approach in the deliv¬ 
ery of Distance Education and 
lifelong learning. 

Even with these strengths and re- 
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cent successes, the VALUES of the 
University may be seriously tested 
as we seek to diversify funding. In 
particular, the Task Force has noted 
the following concerns: 

• With the pressure to respond 
to the demand that research be 
collaborative and more fo¬ 
cused, the University may face 
additional ethical challenges 
and choices with respect to the 
allocation of resources. What 
resources should the Univer¬ 
sity allocate to internal research 
activities if those activities can¬ 
not be externally funded? 
Where should these resources 
come from, that is, what other 
activities should not be sup¬ 
ported? 

• The need to refocus on alterna¬ 
tive funding sources and on a 
more entrepreneurial style 
could strain collegial relations 
and, unless recognized and ef¬ 
fectively managed, has the po¬ 
tential for conflict between the 
units which can benefit from 
such funding and those which 
cannot. 

• Internal reallocation of re¬ 
sources might be required if 
we are to meet the changing 
demands of society, including 
equity, public accountability, 
and other considerations. 

• With more collaboration and 
more funding sources, there 
will be more stakeholders with 
diverse and conflicting values 
and expectations. 

• If the activities of the institu¬ 
tion are more closely related to 
external and diversified fund¬ 
ing sources, the nature of those 
activities may have to conform 
to the values and priorities of 
those external stakeholders and 
this may be seen by some as a 
challenge to the autonomy of the 
University. Indeed, as diverse 
external expectations become 
more important, our capacity 
to chart overall directions for 
the University will be chal¬ 
lenged. 

IV 

Options/Choices 

Options (not necessarily mutually 
exclusive) for diversification are of¬ 
fered for consideration. 

Option 1: Expanded 
Student Population 

The University could enrol more 
fee-paying students (either part or 
full time) per faculty/staff mem¬ 
ber. This might be described as 
"productivity enhancement" with 
the time and energy of faculty/ 
staff being shifted to support the 
activities of the greater number of 
students. Alternatively, technol¬ 
ogy or other changes in the learn¬ 
ing process could be added. Such a 


movement towards more students 
(perhaps without government fund¬ 
ing) would have to add incremental 
costs (laboratory assistance, library 
resources) at a far lower rate than the 
incremental revenue from each FTE 
student (currently $2200 per student) 
if the initiative were to enhance the 
overall financial position. 

For 1995-96, UVic will have to enrol 
an additional 450 FTE undergradu¬ 
ate students simply to meet the num¬ 
bers expected for the 1994-95 year. It 
is possible that the government will 
seek to fund a further expansion of 
undergraduate student numbers. 

This option would not add new fund¬ 
ing sources but the proportion of to¬ 
tal fee revenue would increase rela¬ 
tive to the government grant. 

Option 2: Changing 
Delivery Modes to Increase 
Demand 

One of the constraints at the Univer¬ 
sity is that the physical plant is oper¬ 
ating near capacity for some elements 
of our education and research pro¬ 
grams. While utilization is below 
capacity in other respects, there are 
bottleneck points which serve to con¬ 
strain expansion at low additional 
costs. 

To the extent that programs can be 
taken off campus, into the summer 
period, into the weekends, or into the 
evening hours, more programs could 
be delivered at relatively low addi¬ 
tional costs because there will be fewer 
capital costs associated with more stu¬ 
dents. 

It may well be that "incentive" pro¬ 
grams to encourage the use of the 
physical plant at less popular times 
may be required. A broader use of 
incentives in some form for students 
to finish their programs earlier or to 
use less attractive time slots may have 
to be developed, for example. 

In each case, the financial plan for 
different delivery modes would have 
to focus on all of the costs (including 
occupancy costs and indirect costs) 
when such diversification of funding 
from the traditional delivery modes 
is considered. 

The essence of this option is that the 
institution will have to adapt to meet 
the particular needs of potential stu¬ 
dents including such alternatives as 
intensive programs, weekend pro¬ 
grams, etc. 


The University could seek to refocus 
academic programming towards ar¬ 
eas of high market demand that can 
be translated into higher fees. 

The opportunity most frequently 
noted in respect to this option is the 
demand by foreign students (or for¬ 
eign governments) for education in 


North America. The tuition fee for 
undergraduate foreign students is al¬ 
ready three times that for Canadian 
students and even at that level is less 
than the full cost for most programs. 
Contracts with foreign governments, 
at full cost, could supplement and 
diversify the institution's revenue, for 
example. The caution is raised, how¬ 
ever, that we ought not to "use" inter¬ 
national students for profit. 

Executive development programs, 
language training programs, or teach¬ 
ing the use of particular technologies 
might be other examples where a high 
demand for quality programming can 
generate net additional revenue. Sev¬ 
eral conditions apply: 

First, if the costs of providing high 
demand/high technology programs 
are proportionally higher, there may 
be no overall positive impact. Highly 
priced programming is a real oppor¬ 
tunity only if there is a reasonable 
probability of there being 
a significant positive net financial re¬ 
sult. As in the provision of any serv¬ 
ice, the more complex that service, 
the greater the investment required 
to deliver a quality result; hence, the 
risk of a large loss if the program is 
unsuccessful. 

For example, there are cases where 
institutions have initiated programs 
to deliver international training serv¬ 
ices but the product did not sell or the 
costs were too high and the damage 
included the loss of several million 
dollars. As compared with compa¬ 
nies oriented to launching "risky" 
business activities, the University 
does not have risk capital available. 
Universities are not well situated, 
therefore, to respond to such risks or 
losses. 

Second, if too many of the institu¬ 
tion's resources are tied up in the 
delivery of high-end programming, 
the public of British Columbia, who 
feel their taxes should enable their 
families to attend university, may 
withdraw political support. High- 
end programming must clearly be 
additional and not detract from our 
ability to meet our primary mandate. 

In respect to Options 1,2 and 3, our 
consultations to date have empha¬ 
sized one particularly important is¬ 
sue. The QUALITY of the academic 
programming must be a primary con¬ 
sideration. Any initiatives to diver¬ 
sify in these directions ought to be 
accompanied by Learning and Teach¬ 
ing Initiatives that support and com¬ 
plement the more intensive academic 
programming. 

Option 4: Expansion of 
Research and/or Service 
Contracts 

Universities have, in recent years, sig¬ 
nificantly expanded the use of re¬ 
search and service contracts to add 
activities in particular areas. In many 
of these cases, a proportion of the 
contract revenue comes in the form of 
overhead to the institution to support 


Option 3: Focus on High 
Demand/Highly Priced 
Programs 
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the infrastructure. In total, this over¬ 
head component still represents less 
than 1% of the total revenues of the 
University. 

In most cases, such contracts con¬ 
tribute to the enrichment of the ac¬ 
tivities of the institution. In very 
few cases is the contract work done 
as a result of a clear financial plan 
where all of the costs are consid¬ 
ered and the work accepted only if 
there is a clearly positive financial 
impact. 

Changing our attitudes to become 
more entrepreneurial in respect to 
contract research and services may 
be the most commonly cited 
thought on how we must react to 
fiscal restraint. That may be. At 
universities, however, attention 
must be paid to the entire cost of 
such work and the extent to which 
the funds support the University 
infrastructure. In most cases at the 
present time, the bulk of the rev¬ 
enue flows back to support related 
research rather than to support the 
basic operation and infrastructure 
of the institution. 

An important element of this op¬ 
tion could be a decision to build on 
the base already established by the 
Innovation and Development Cor¬ 
poration to forge more corporate 
partnerships leading to applied 
uses of our research efforts (thus 
earning more revenue from our in¬ 
tellectual property). Our ability to 
identify and act upon opportuni¬ 
ties for more principal investiga¬ 
tors will have to be improved and 
incentives to pursue these oppor¬ 
tunities must be in place. 

It may also be the case that our 
codes of conduct and approach to 
contract research will have to be 
modified to ensure that all such 
contracts pursued on University 
time and/or property are adminis¬ 
tered through the University sys¬ 
tem and contribute appropriate 
overheads. 

Note: To the extent that an 
expansion of contract work en¬ 
riches the intellectual environ¬ 
ment in a particular unit, it may 
be a valuable direction even at 
breakeven. But, such initiatives 
cannot be confused with diver¬ 
sification that is initiated in or¬ 
der to add net financial sup¬ 
port to the base activities. 

Individual faculty members are cen¬ 
tral to the success of virtually every 
research or service contract. Any 
strategy that seeks to utilize this 
option for diversification must be 
based on a win-win partnership be¬ 
tween the University and its fac¬ 
ulty, as well as considering the full 
costs of such initiatives. The view 
from our consultations to date, how¬ 
ever, is that only very rarely should 
research or service contracts be al¬ 
lowed to "buy out" the teaching 
time of faculty. 

A warning, however: the greater 
the use of corporate partnerships in 
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collaborative research and service, 
the more our values (equity, envi¬ 
ronmental, and social responsibil¬ 
ity) will be tested. One commenta¬ 
tor notes: "We are going to need to 
be very careful about who we asso¬ 
ciate with, or we will be selling our 
institutional soul for profit". 

The Task Force recognizes and 
wishes to emphasize that institu¬ 
tional protocols must be strong and 
clear if we are to deal with the ethi¬ 
cal and conflict of interest aspects of 
a substantially increased use of ex¬ 
ternal funding with "strings at¬ 
tached". 

Option 5: Focussing 
Internal Research Support 

This issue is also discussed in the con¬ 
text of the Research issue paper , but it is 
clearly related to the themes in this 
paper. 

It is suggested that external fund¬ 
ing for research by governments 
and corporations will increasingly 
flow to more specific projects that 
are based on collaboration among 
participants across universities and 
research organizations and, in some 
cases, across disciplines. Indeed, 
some would argue that this could 
be a very positive and appropriate 
change of direction in research fund¬ 
ing. 

An option to increase the extent of 
such external funding, therefore, is 
for the University to refocus its in¬ 
ternal operating budget to support 
those areas of research that are most 
likely to attract external funding 
and collaborators. 

Traditionally, of course, virtually all 
large research efforts at any univer¬ 
sity exist because of external re¬ 
search funding from agencies such 
as NSERC or the MRC. In many 
cases, however, even these projects 
require considerable institutional 
resources such as space and over¬ 
head. 

This option would suggest a shift of 


internal research support (not a com¬ 
plete shift of course) towards those 
research activities that are more likely 
to attract external support and, there¬ 
fore, contribute to the University's 
overall financial picture. 

Option 6: Fund Raising as 
Everyone’s Business 

While we have just completed a very 
successful Capital Campaign, the 
need to diversify our funding base 
means that fund raising must become 
on-going and be able to meet more 
diverse objectives. Typically, fund 
raising has been most successful for 
buildings, endowed chairs, and schol¬ 
arship projects. 

Changes in our approach are required, 
however. Universities have often 
marginalized the "fund raisers" as 
people who should bring us addi¬ 
tional funding but not require our 
direct participation. Where fund rais¬ 
ing has been most successful, the pro¬ 
fessional fund raisers have the full 
support and involvement of the "ex¬ 
perts", that is, faculty who have out¬ 
standing contributions that can at¬ 
tract donor interest. Only if there are 
agreed to institutional priorities for 
fund raising and if each unit takes 
greater responsibility for raising ad¬ 
ditional funds for its area and if there 
is a full team effort with the experi¬ 
enced fund raisers will there be any 
real on-going successes. 

Option 7: “Partnerships” 

Let it be noted at the outset that this 
option for diversification has been 
the most difficult for the Task Force to 
articulate and define. 

In brief, there is a view that all univer¬ 
sities fail to market their strengths in 
a way that builds partnerships with 
such important constituencies as the 
alumni, the employers of co-op stu¬ 
dents, businesses and other interest 
groups, and so on. 

The option goes as follows: If the 
University were to present more 
clearly the breadth of its positive con¬ 


tributions and devote more skill and 
energy to "friend/partnership" build¬ 
ing, then the outcome would eventu¬ 
ally strengthen our financial base in a 
number of different ways. 

By way of example, using our rela¬ 
tionship with alumni, it is evident 
that enhancing our working relation¬ 
ship with alumni must begin on the 
first day of contact—the day of appli¬ 
cation by a first-year student — and 
continue. Nurturing such relation¬ 
ships does not begin on the day we see 
something in it for us (the "I spotted a 
wealthy alumni" syndrome). Exist¬ 
ing students and alumni need to be 
engaged and empowered so they have 
a stake in our future. 

The goal is to enhance our revenue 
base with greater input from a broader 
set of partners. The strengthening of 
our financial base will happen natu¬ 
rally, it is suggested, if we build and 
maintain a working relationship that 
enables these groups to feel greater 
ownership and involvement. 

Option 8: Entrepreneurial 
Use of Phyical Space 
Through Special Events 
and Conferences 

At the present time, while UVic facili¬ 
ties are used for some "special events", 
there is not a well coordinated effort 
to package or use this space in an 
entrepreneurial way. The initiatives 
of such groups as the Faculty Club, 
Housing/Food Services and Confer¬ 
ences, Phoenix Theatre, Dunsmuir 
Lodge, Continuing Studies, School of 
Business and so on must be coordi¬ 
nated and focused. With respect to 
the parts of the physical plant that 
have traditionally been "rented", the 
principal changes required are better 
coordination and more aggressive 
management. 

Other features of the University, such 
as the clinical labs or the classrooms, 
have not typically been part of this 
entrepreneurial program. Should the 
University consider a more aggres¬ 
sive (and intrusive?) utilization of 


these opportunities to diversify its 
revenue base? 

Conclusions 

It is the view of this Task Force that 
the University should be proactive 
in its efforts to diversify its sources 
of funding and that some or all of 
these options must be pursued. 

The Task Force is also of the view, 
however, that the University must 
define its program priorities and 
only then define what type of diver¬ 
sified funding sources ought to be 
used to support those priorities. 
While it may be wrong or at best 
naive to suggest that priorities will 
not be affected by funding sources, 
it would be very wrong to abandon 
our obligation to analyze and set 
priorities on the basis of a broad 
range of social obligations and in¬ 
stitutional goals. 

It is best to reiterate, as we conclude 
this discussion paper, that strategic 
initiatives to diversify the funding 
sources will challenge the values of 
our institution in at least two im¬ 
portant ways. 

First: it will require us to adapt our 
activities to meet more directly the 
priorities of others. This will be 
seen by many as a direct challenge 
to our autonomy. We must recog¬ 
nize and accept this argument as a 
valid concern. We must also seek to 
balance the potential damage from 
this new direction to the problems 
already being created by the short¬ 
age of funds, the excessive depend¬ 
ence on existing funding sources 
and the increasing tendency of the 
funding agencies to earmark fund¬ 
ing. 

Second: if we are to diversify, we 
must recognize and value the entre¬ 
preneurial skills that are demanded 
of each of these options. We must 
enter these options with the will 
and skill to make the activities fi¬ 
nancially beneficial. Equally im¬ 
portant, we must recognize failure 
when it happens and we must deal 
with it both quickly and effectively. 


International Activities and UVic 


I 

The Issue 

"Internationalization" and "global¬ 
ization" have become familiar words in 
the 1990's. Nowhere is this more so 
than in education...; numerous meet¬ 
ings and conferences are held on the 
subject. The context, however, is usu¬ 
ally that of something which is happen¬ 
ing elsewhere, which may have some 
impact on the university, or to which 
the university ought to respond in this 
or that specific way... to the contrary, 
internationalization is fundamentally 
changing the environment in which the 
university' central mandate of teach¬ 


ing, research and service is implemented. 
This presents a challenge without recent 
precedent to universities both as indi¬ 
vidual institutions and as a community. 
Unless they undergo sweeping re-orien¬ 
tation at every level: department, faculty, 
and institution, universities risk becom¬ 
ing increasingly irrelevant as the pace of 
global change accelerates. (John W. Berry. 
"Internationalizing the University 
Community in Canada", p. 37 in "Win¬ 
dows on the World, Lester Pearson 
Institute for International Develop¬ 
ment, Dalhousie University, 2nd Ed., 
1994.) 

Since 1963, when UVic changed from 
a teaching college to a university, our 


curriculum and research interests have 
broadened in response to global influ¬ 
ences and opportunities. Our students, 
faculty and staff have become more 
culturally diverse, and communica¬ 
tions technology has now eliminated 
the constraints of time, space and bor¬ 
ders. These trends will continue and 
intensify, with or without our strate¬ 
gic attention. Our graduates will en¬ 
ter an economy, academia, and soci¬ 
ety where local and national activities 
are increasingly subject to global in¬ 
fluences, opportunities and competi¬ 
tion. The STRATEGIC ISSUE for us 
can be framed as: 

• What new steps should UVic be 


taking to ensure the appropri¬ 
ate, stimulating and challeng- 
ing engagement of faculty, stu¬ 
dents and the institution as a 
whole in the international arena 
of education and research? 

II 

Why is This Issue 
Strategic? 

I would submit that Marshall 
McLuhan’s metaphor of the "global mi¬ 
lage" is patent nonsense - at least to the 
degree it suggests that technology will 
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automatically link us together in a sim¬ 
pler future in which we all understand 
one another. For it should be clear by 
now that the transmission of data is not 
at all the same thing as the achievement 
of shared understanding....Yet if there 
is an emerging global community, I 
would suggest that it may be found, at 
least in embryonic form, in the 
universities....{Nevertheless}, we have 
a long way to go before the interna¬ 
tional community of universities can 
truly be called a global village....There 
is, of course, an alternate, more pessi¬ 
mistic scenario. In this view, Canadi¬ 
ans will soon realize that the revitaliza¬ 
tion of East and Central Europe is a 
European challenge in which Canada's 
involvement will be minimal; that 1992 
and Maestricht represent a closing of 
European doors rather than an opening 
of new opportunities; that we cannot 
compete with the internationalization 
thrust of American universities with 
their far greater resources; that "donor 
fatigue" and shrinking development as¬ 
sistance funding dictate a decline in 
cooperation with African universities, 
and that the attractions of Pacific rim 
cooperation fade when quick and easy 
results do not flow. 

Preoccupied withour internal concerns: 
regional and even institutional compe¬ 
tition, economic restraint, deficit re¬ 
duction, and above all, the constitution 
and Canadian unity, we would put the 
international agenda on a very cool 
back burner. I believe that this scenario 
would be woefully misguided - but it is 
certainly possible. Governments, cor¬ 
porations, the public, and our national 
organizations and associations will all 
have some influence on what happens. 
But if autonomy of the universities 
means anything at all, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that, ultimately, the 
choice is our own. (Berry, p. 49 - 50). 

These comments are as relevant to 
the University of Victoria as they 
are to any Canadian university. Al¬ 
though UVic has nurtured interna¬ 
tional networks of scholars, to dif¬ 
fering degrees between faculties, 
today we function in a global con¬ 
text requiring responsiveness from 
the University as a whole. Interna¬ 
tionalization is a strategic issue be¬ 
cause the world is changing so 
quickly that our current activities, 
essentially confined to the indi¬ 
vidual and program level, are not 
adequate to meet the institution¬ 
wide challenges and opportunities 
which we increasingly encounter. 
For example, only 2% of our under¬ 
graduate students come from other 
countries, despite the dramatic in¬ 
crease in immigration to the prov¬ 
ince, which is significantly lower 
thanUBC, at 3.2%, and SFU at 5.5%. 

If we do nothing, we will still feel 
the impacts of internationalization, 
but in a manner not of our own 
choosing nor necessarily to our sat¬ 
isfaction. Our various constituen¬ 
cies, whether government, indi¬ 
viduals or the community at large, 
increasingly require and demand 
that universities provide the knowl¬ 
edge and expertise necessary for 
international participation at all lev¬ 
els. Those universities which do so 


most effectively will be those most 
favoured. Although UVic may have 
advantages deriving from geographic 
position, physical and social environ¬ 
ment, and academic strengths, we are 
falling behind many Canadian uni¬ 
versities. While the world is becom¬ 
ing more connected it is also becom¬ 
ing more competitive, and strategies 
must be devised to address our par¬ 
ticular institutional priorities. This is 
a critical time for UVic, when we can 
stay ahead in some areas, surge ahead 
in others, or be left behind. The need is 
immediate and new approaches are 
required. Can we respond fast enough, 
and in the right way? 

Ill 

The Present 
Context 

International 

Our time is characterized by instanta¬ 
neous communications through tech¬ 
nology, increased mobility and mi¬ 
gration of individuals, and changing 
economic and political systems. Na¬ 
tions are becoming increasingly inter¬ 
dependent in terms of the economy 
and emerging financial alliances, for 
example the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), European 
Community (EC), South American 
economic alliance (MERCOSUR), As¬ 
sociation of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), Pacific Basin Economic 
Council (PBEC) and others. Never¬ 
theless, these economic alliances do 
not mean homogenization. Indeed, 
these trends are accompanied by a 
reverse one, with the formation of 
smaller and more responsive political 
and cultural units within larger and 
larger economic units, throughout the 
world. In other words, it is important 
for universities not to forget 
that cultural matters are as important 
as technical in the global village. In 
the words of Dr. Victor Hao Li, during 
his David Lam Lecture at the Univer¬ 
sity of Victoria: 

"The western world has not had to 
deal with cultural differences in a se¬ 
rious and systematic manner for sev¬ 
eral hundred years. It is important to 
stress that serious consideration of 
cultural factors should exist not only 
in the "cultural' or scholarly realms. 
Cultural concerns should permeate 
every aspect of economic and politi¬ 
cal affairs. Indeed, it is in these areas 
that the need is greatest. 

"The real solutions will be long term, 
and should centre on the content and 
direction of the education of the next 
generation. We must not only develop 
new courses and retrain teachers, but 
also change our thinking about the 
value of studying foreign cultures. 
When we have provided this educa¬ 
tional base, then we get out of the way 
and let our children's ingenuity and 
new insights lead them into many 
directions. If we have done our job 
well, they will indeed bridge the Pa¬ 
cific, and in ways we cannot even 
imagine." 


The global population is 5.3 billion 
and will probably double in the next 
century. Population growth will be 
greatest in the developing countries, 
where four billion people currently 
live. As they strive towards the levels 
of education and prosperity of the 
developed world, the participation of 
universities such as UVic will be im¬ 
portant, e.g. in assistance with envi¬ 
ronmental issues. Global issues such 
as environmental and ecological in¬ 
tegrity, human rights, disparities be¬ 
tween nations, sustainable develop¬ 
ment, and world peace can only be 
understood from an international per¬ 
spective. 

Federal and Provincial 

Despite the overwhelming impact of 
technology on international commu¬ 
nications, it is also ironically true that 
excellence in education more than ever 
includes the necessity for study and 
travel abroad, language training, 
cross-cultural studies, and interdisci¬ 
plinary and international approaches 
and initiatives. Excellence in research 
has always been measured within a 
world context. In recognition of this, 
both the Federal and Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments have recently reviewed and 
made recommendations for post-sec¬ 
ondary education. 

Global boundaries are becoming increas¬ 
ingly porous. The future of British Co¬ 
lumbia, therefore, depends on how com¬ 
petitive we are in the world economy and 
on the strength of our global literacy in 
international discourse. Virtually all ar¬ 
eas of activity require effective communi¬ 
cation with other cultures and global 
awareness skills. Hence, the education 
system plays a critical role in the prepara¬ 
tions of British Columbians for produc¬ 
tive living and working in an increas¬ 
ingly diverse world. (BCCIE Task Force 
Report, p.2) 

Recently the Special Joint Committee 
reviewing Canada's foreign policy 
report for the 15 November 1994 
House of Commons, opened with the 
statement: 

'The committee strongly recommends 
that international cultural, scientific 
and educational affairs should be 
treated as a fundamental dimension 
of Canadian foreign policy... .The com¬ 
mittee recommends that the Govern¬ 
ment of Canada seek the cooperation 
of interested provincial governments 
to increase support for the interna¬ 
tionalization of education, that is, sup¬ 
port for academic and student mobil¬ 
ity, institutional exchanges, and the 
development of international research 
and development networks." 

This message has been heard, and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has now 
identified cultural exchange as a high 
priority in Canada's Foreign Policy. 

The University of Victoria 

The University of Victoria, located in 
one of the most picturesque cities in 
the world, enjoys a climate compara¬ 
ble to that of the Mediterranean, a 
peaceful and safe community, and an 


environmental paradise at its door¬ 
step. Victoria, a city of the Pacific 
Rim, has close ties to its neighbours 
to the south and growing connec¬ 
tions across the Pacific. It is the capi¬ 
tal of British Columbia, and part of 
a country noted for being a 
multicultural society and an inter¬ 
national peacekeeper, communica¬ 
tor, and responsible world citizen. 
Victoria is situated in close proxim¬ 
ity to Vancouver, a major interna¬ 
tional city and economic centre re¬ 
cently ranked second only to Ge¬ 
neva as a city in which to live. Immi¬ 
gration of people from Europe and 
more recently throughout Asia (In¬ 
dia, Pakistan, Taiwan, Philippines, 
Vietnam, Hong Kong, China, Japan) 
has created a truly multicultural in¬ 
ternational centre of business, trade, 
tourism and education in the Victo¬ 
ria-^Vancouver region. 

The University of Victoria claims, in 
its Mission Statement to be, or as¬ 
pire to being, an international insti¬ 
tution: 

"As a university, we are committed 
to attaining the highest quality and 
moral integrity in all that we do, 
and our goal is to advance the cul¬ 
tural, social, environmental and eco¬ 
nomic well-being of British Colum¬ 
bia, Canada and the world. 

In pursuing the mission of our uni¬ 
versity, we shall... seek increasingly 
to connect our programs to the so¬ 
cial, economic, and environmental 
challenges beyond our campus, 
through further development in 
cooperative education internship 
programs, in interdisciplinary pro¬ 
grams and research activities, and 
in international activities that will 
have primary focus on the Pacific 
rim." 

Nevertheless, our undergraduate 
enrolment of international students 
has not changed substantially since 
1985, although our postgraduate en¬ 
rolment has increased from 12.9% 
to 15.6%. 

The need for increased attention to 
this issue was recently addressed in 
an extensive study by a broadbased 
"President's ad hoc Committee on 
International Activities" of the ex¬ 
isting administrative structure, 
funding, etc. The resulting report 
noted that: 

"At the University of Victoria there 
has been a growing involvement in 
international activities over the 
years. Activities have included: 
work/study abroad programs for 
UVic students; degree and non-de¬ 
gree educational opportunities for 
international students; collaborative 
research and other professional ac¬ 
tivities by faculty members, other 
researchers and staff with interna¬ 
tional partners; lectures and semi¬ 
nars by overseas scholars in Victo¬ 
ria and UVic scholars abroad; de¬ 
velopment of foreign language and 
ESL studies programs, and intro¬ 
duction of international compo¬ 
nents into other programs." 

Nevertheless, the report also com¬ 
ments that: "Moreover, the institu- 
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tional infrastructure that is in place 
is barely adequate to support the 
level of current international activ¬ 
ity, much less to position the Uni¬ 
versity for an expanded level of ac¬ 
tivity in the future." 

The committee has made a number 
of recommendations for internation¬ 
alization which are at various stages 
of implementation, and lists many 
other examples of current activities 
and developments. Based on this 
report, the Senate and Board of Gov¬ 
ernors have approved the following 
motions: 

a) that continuing internationali¬ 
zation of the campus be recog¬ 
nized as part of the mission of 
the University, and that an in¬ 
ternationalization component 
be considered in the drafting of 
the University's Strategic Plan. 

b) that the rationale for and objec¬ 
tives of, international activities 
as outlined in Section 2.2 of the 
Report be approved; and 

c) that the guidelines outlined in 
Section 2.3 of the Report be ap¬ 
proved. 

Sections 2.2 and 2.3 read as follows: 

2.2 International Activities: 
Rationale and Objectives 

It is the view of the Committee that 
involvement in international activi¬ 
ties enhances the quality and repu¬ 
tation of the University in teaching, 
research and service by: 

• Enriching the educational ex¬ 
perience of domestic students 
through exposure to the lan¬ 
guages, cultures and intellectual 
traditions of other countries. 

• Preparing graduates to function 
effectively in an increasingly in¬ 
terdependent world. 

• Demonstrating responsiveness 
to the increasingly multicultural 
character of Canadian society. 

• Broadening the opportunities 
for research and other profes¬ 
sional activities on the part of 
faculty members, students and 
staff. 

• Welcoming international stu¬ 
dents, researchers, other profes¬ 
sionals and dignitaries to the 
campus. 

• Cooperating in international de¬ 
velopment assistance and re¬ 
search projects that advance 
knowledge and enhance the 
quality of life in other countries. 

• Enriching life in the local com¬ 
munity through interaction with 
international visitors to the cam¬ 
pus. 

Accordingly, the Committee believes 
that continuing internationalization 
of the campus should be recognized 
as part of the mission of the Univer¬ 


sity and that an internationalization 
component should be included in the 
University's strategic plan. Specifi¬ 
cally, the Committee believes that the 
objectives of international involve¬ 
ment should be to: 

• Expand work/study abroad pro¬ 
grams for domestic students 
through student exchange pro¬ 
grams with foreign institutions, 
international cooperative educa¬ 
tion placements, internships, 
study tours, and field or research 
work. 

• Sustain an international student 
presence on campus through stu¬ 
dent exchange agreements, un¬ 
dergraduate and graduate admis¬ 
sion policies that maintain access 
for international students, finan¬ 
cial support arrangements for in¬ 
ternational students, and non¬ 
degree English language pro¬ 
grams. 

• Promote internationalization of 
the University curriculum 
through courses and programs in 
foreign languages, area studies 
and other international fields, as 
well as through integration of in¬ 
ternational or intercultural mate¬ 
rial, where appropriate, into non¬ 
international courses or pro¬ 
grams. 

• Facilitate scholarly and profes¬ 
sional activity with foreign part¬ 
ners through faculty/staff mobil¬ 
ity programs, development assist¬ 
ance projects and other joint re¬ 
search and professional collabo¬ 
ration initiatives. 

• Promote cross-cultural awareness 
on campus through educational 
events and programs, orientation 
workshops, and hiring practices 
consistent with the Federal Con¬ 
tractors Employment Equity pro¬ 
gram. 

• Foster community linkages as 
mechanisms of the internationaliza¬ 
tion process through host family pro¬ 
grams, business liaisons, liaison with 
multicultural groups, public ad¬ 
dresses by international speakers, ex¬ 
pert commentary for the media by 
faculty members, students and staff, 
and visitation programs in which in¬ 
ternational members of the campus 
community speak to schools and other 
organizations off campus. 

2.3 Guidelines for International 

Activities 

2.3.1 Activities Conducted out¬ 
side Canada 

The Committee believes that the fol¬ 
lowing guidelines should apply to in¬ 
ternational activities that are con¬ 
ducted in whole or in part outside 
Canada and are undertaken on the 
basis of contract, contribution agree¬ 
ment or letter of understanding signed 
on behalf of the University. Interna¬ 
tional activities undertaken by indi¬ 
vidual faculty members, staff or stu¬ 
dents on their own behalf should be 
compatible with these guidelines. 


Proposed guidelines to be taken into 
account when assessing the desirabil¬ 
ity of entering into an international 
agreement are as follows: 

• The activity complements the Uni¬ 
versity's academic mission and 
meets its academic standards. 

• The activity conforms to all cur¬ 
rent University policies govern¬ 
ing academic freedom, research 
and conflict of interest. The activ¬ 
ity conforms to the legal rights 
and obligations enshrined in in¬ 
ternational laws, covenants and 
declarations to which Canada is 
a signatory. 

• The activity mitigates rather than 
abets the violation of human 
rights. 

• The activity has either a neutral or 
a beneficial effect on the environ¬ 
ment. 

• The activity supports the equita¬ 
ble participation of women. 

• The activity supports the partici¬ 
pation of minority peoples. 

• The activity, in both its planning 
and its implementation, embod¬ 
ies practices that advance part¬ 
nership with the people most af¬ 
fected by the undertaking. 

• The activity is designed to protect 
the safety of University person¬ 
nel on overseas assignment. 

• The activity guarantees Univer¬ 
sity control over student access 
to its study programs. 

• The activity acknowledges Univer¬ 

sity authority to select and ad¬ 
minister its own personnel. 

2.3.2 Services for Students 

The Committee believes that services 
provided for international students 
and domestic students who study or 
work abroad should conform to the 
code of ethics in international educa¬ 
tion recently developed by the Cana¬ 
dian Bureau of International Educa- 
tion(CBIE). CBIE has asked that mem¬ 
ber institutions adopt the code as a 
formal commitment. 

IV 

Directions and 
Choices 

If we were to look just beyond the 
decade defined for this Strategic Plan, 
we might ask if some of the following 
might happen. UVic would have stu¬ 
dents in Victoria while others are 
studying in UVic programs in other 
countries or are on Co-op work terms 
in both Canada and abroad. Most of 
those studying abroad are from the 
host countries, but some are Canadi¬ 
ans completing UVic courses. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether UVic will 
follow the pattern of most western 
universities and have international 
campuses, but it is not inconceivable 
that, based on what other universi¬ 


ties are already doing, we could 
have campuses on other continents, 
as well as many other forms of 
agreement and partnership. Given 
the accelerating demand for educa¬ 
tion in developing countries, there 
will be (and already is) opportuni¬ 
ties for UVic to establish interna¬ 
tional campuses. Obviously, if we 
do this, UVic faculty and staff must 
be free to move between campuses 
without disruption of income or 
status. 

Although such possibilities might 
be seen to be improbable, it should 
be remembered that our current 
campus and range of activities took 
only 30 years to establish, most of 
them in only the last fifteen years, 
and that some such version of events 
already is happening to many Ca¬ 
nadian universities in different ways 
and to differing degrees. 

Directions 

The University of Victoria now has 
both the necessity and the opportu¬ 
nity to choose its own directions 
and approaches. 

We could offer students expanded 
opportunities to study and work 
abroad in almost every discipline, 
enriching learning with field expe¬ 
rience beyond the programs we al¬ 
ready offer and are known for. Many 
faculty members at UVic collabo¬ 
rate with scholars in other coun¬ 
tries. Would the academic commu¬ 
nity benefit, and the university's 
overall reputation be enhanced, if 
we chose to direct resources toward 
increasing such international schol¬ 
arship? 

We could choose to increase the 
number of international students 
on the campus, thus providing Ca¬ 
nadian students with different per¬ 
spectives and the opportunity to 
form friendships with others from 
many different backgrounds. Such 
a broadening of cultural horizons 
has been one role of universities for 
centuries, and UVic is no different. 
International graduates from UVic 
have demonstrated continuing af¬ 
fection for the university, and con¬ 
tinue to maintain their friendships 
with Canadian students. 

The University has many other types 
of international connections, links 
which technology makes increas¬ 
ingly easier. People in developing 
countries are rapidly increasing ac¬ 
cess to electronic conferencing, both 
through their universities and other 
agencies. UVic might both take 
greater advantages of these tech¬ 
nologies, and consider the exam¬ 
ples of many other North American 
and European universities in set¬ 
ting up campuses in other coun¬ 
tries. Using either UVic or interna¬ 
tional faculty, a UVic in a develop¬ 
ing country would offer students 
the opportunity to earn a UVic de¬ 
gree at home, while also allowing 
faculty and staff the opportunity to 
work internationally, for shorter or 
longer terms. 

Increasing internationalization in all 
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activities increases the chances for 
problems and misunderstandings 
to arise. UVic could provide exper¬ 
tise in cross-cultural sensitivity, of¬ 
fering specialized training pro¬ 
grams for those planning to work 
abroad and to assist those from other 
countries wanting to learn about 
Canada. 

Choices 

In order to take appropriate advan¬ 
tage of the challenges and opportu¬ 
nities, we will be confronted by 
many choices. For example: 

A. Institutional 

1. Should we focus institutional 
commitments on certain coun¬ 
tries or regions, or develop the 
capability to respond to diverse 
opportunities? 

2. What guidelines are needed to 
govern collaboration with other 
institutions, e.g. through ex¬ 
change programs for students 
and/or faculty, research and 
other kinds of collaboration 
with 

other institutions, other? 

3. How could UVic's curriculum 
be adapted to present interna¬ 
tional materials, perspectives 


and experience in a more effec¬ 
tive manner? 

4. Should more course require¬ 
ments, course offerings and inno¬ 
vative techniques be made avail¬ 
able for second- language train¬ 
ing for both domestic and inter¬ 
national students? 

5. Would internationalization at 
UVic be facilitated by setting up 
an International Liaison Office, 
or by decentralizing the process, 
such as through a standing Inter¬ 
national Advisory Committee, or 
both? 

6. Should we use more effectively 
particular UVic assets, such as our 
student residences or Dunsmuir 
Lodge, in strategies focussed on 
international conferences, educa¬ 
tion and scholarly exchange, in¬ 
cluding the necessary support, ex¬ 
pansion, and up-grading which 
may be required? 

7. Should we establish campuses in 
other countries as is being done 
by other universities? 

8. Should we take special measures 
to promote cross-cultural sensi¬ 
tivity as internationalization pro¬ 
ceeds? 


9. Should the University find ways 
to recognize individuals who 
have made outstanding contri¬ 
butions to its internationalization 
objectives? 

10. Should UVic take particular steps 
to respond to or compete with 
the initiatives of other more en¬ 
trepreneurial institutions which 
offer programs equivalent to ours 
in our "back yard"? 

11. Can you identify particular points 
of resistance to the University's 
internationalization objectives, 
on campus or off? 

B. Students 

1. What initiatives would help Ca¬ 
nadian students benefit more 
from the presence of international 
students? 

2. Should UVic expand opportuni¬ 
ties for our students to partici¬ 
pate in international programs 
such 

as Co-Op and student exchange? 

3. How can UVic better welcome 
international students (and other 
international visitors) to the cam¬ 
pus and the community? 


4. How should we approach fees 
for international students, given 
that domestic fees may rise dra¬ 
matically in coming years? 

5. Is there a "right" proportion of 
international students? If so, 
what is it? 

6. Would an International House 
be desirable, or would it be pref¬ 
erable to help international stu¬ 
dents become integrated 
throughout the campus? 

7. What can UVic (i.e. you) do 
to promote the value and 
contribution of interna¬ 
tional students in the Greater 
Victoria community? 

8. Given that international under¬ 
graduate students pay a higher 
proportion of the tuition costs, 
should some proportion of their 
fees be reserved to provide bur¬ 
sary assistance to other interna¬ 
tional students who would oth¬ 
erwise be unable to attend UVic? 

These are some of the choices which 
you will face at UVic, now and 
through the coming decade. What 
did we miss? What is irrelevant, 
redundant or unimportant? Can 
you identify others? 


Research: The Challenge of Change 


I 

Definition 
of Research 

Research distinguishes a university 
from all other educational institu¬ 
tions. Much of the sum total of 
human knowledge has been con¬ 
tributed through research at univer¬ 
sities. Faculty at universities have 
two major jobs. One is to conduct 
research, the other is to teach and 
promote learning. The linkage be¬ 
tween teaching and research distin¬ 
guishes universities from research 
institutions, where only research is 
conducted, and from colleges where 
only teaching is conducted. 

Research is the search for new 
knowledge, and encompasses all 
types of scholarship and creativity. 
For some this involves working in 
groups with continuous collabora¬ 
tion, while others work individu¬ 
ally. Some use complex equipment, 
while for others the main resource is 
the library. It is driven for some by 
curiosity, for others by a deep seated 
need to improve society. It impinges 
on how we teach. Through their 
research endeavours, teachers at 
universities stay at the forefront of 
their fields. 


II 

The Issue 

All university resources (which in¬ 
clude time as well as funding) are 
under pressure, and choices must be 
made for the optimum allocation of 
those resources. 

In this paper, the principal issue is 
recognizing and communicating the 
value of research to the University 
and its importance to society as a 
whole. From this arises the question 
of how best to fund research in a uni¬ 
versity context. Funding support for 
research in the University comes both 
from external sources (research grants 
and contracts) and internally from the 
operating grant, and the University of 
Victoria (UVic) must be in a position 
to capitalize on the former and make 
best use of the latter. 

Funding for universities is coming 
under increasing public scrutiny. Tax¬ 
payers often perceive that teaching is 
the function of the university, and do 
not understand the role that research 
plays in both the learning process and 
in societal gain. Part of the Universi¬ 
ty's responsibilities must be to com¬ 
municate with the public to provide 
an understanding of the contribution 
of research not only in the learning/ 
teaching process but also in the provi¬ 


sion of benefits to society in general. 
All universities are currently operat¬ 
ing in an atmosphere of increased fi¬ 
nancial threat. We must act aggres¬ 
sively to ensure that research contin¬ 
ues to flourish at UVic. Moreover, 
because of the expansion of the 
university-colleges, there is increased 
competition for the limited provincial 
resources. It is essential that we jus¬ 
tify UVic's research mission and pub¬ 
licise research results that we obtain 
now, so that we earn and sustain the 
confidence of the taxpaying public 
and stave off other competition for 
the funding. 

Within the University, both the fund¬ 
ing for research and our physical re¬ 
sources are limited. There is not 
enough of either to support all of the 
demands. It is essential that we make 
some selective choices on how we 
wish to invest UVic's resources, so 
that our University continues to grow 
in research stature. 

Ill 

Why is This Issue 
Strategic? 

Universities are judged by their peers, 
by both the quality and quantity of 
research that they produce. If UVic 
wishes to be in the top rank of univer¬ 


sities, it must ensure that the re¬ 
search it produces is of the highest 
quality and is communicated well. 
The impact of these endeavours 
manifests itself in teaching and in 
cultural, social and economic gains 
in society. Failure to conduct fore¬ 
front research will lead to an inabil¬ 
ity to attract talented scholars and 
high-quality students and could 
lead to the loss of highly motivated 
individuals currently here. This is a 
strategic issue because, in a 
peer-reviewed system, competition 
for personnel and equipment is de¬ 
pendent on evident high-quality 
research and scholarship. If we fail 
to provide good opportunities to 
conduct research, we will not be 
able to continue to attract the best 
faculty; and this will compromise 
our mission to educate and train 
future generations of researchers 
on whom social and economic se¬ 
curity depends. 

Restrictions on funding necessitate 
that UVic cannot lead or even con¬ 
tribute in all areas of research. We 
must therefore make choices, and 
to do so, we will require a strategy 
for identifying those areas and ap¬ 
proaches which UVic can and must 
support. Since conducting research 
is an integral part of a faculty mem¬ 
ber's total responsibilities, there 
must be a base level of funding 
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available to all active researchers. 
However, additional support must 
be directed towards areas that best 
fit our culture and philosophy, as 
well as those that are seen as par¬ 
ticularly urgent needs of society. 

IV 

The Changing 
Pattern of Re¬ 
search at UVic 

The research profile of UVic has 
progressed dramatically since our 
1963 transformation from a teach¬ 
ing college to a University. Faculty 
hiring patterns changed, and new 
programs were added. Progress 
over the last 10 to 15 years has been 
especially noticeable, and all fac¬ 
ulty hired over this period have been 
expected to show considerable drive 
and ability in research, as well as 
being committed to teaching. In 
fact out of the current total of 654 
tenure track faculty members, ap¬ 
proximately 265 have been hired 
during the last seven years. Some of 
these have been new positions and 
some have been replacements, but 
they have all added to UVic's re¬ 
search stature. Over the same time 
frame, external research support has 
increased very substantially, from 
$3.5M in 1984 to $22M currently. As 
well, there has been the addition of 
several substantial faculties and 
schools, and together these have 
raised the external research profile 
of UVic considerably. 

Research is affected by external and 
internal factors. 

Issues in external funding 
of research 

Support of research in general from 
federal and provincial funding 
sources continues to decrease. 
There is a growing tendency to re¬ 
direct research funds from indi¬ 
vidual researchers towards teams 
that collaborate and are interdisci¬ 
plinary. This will have consider¬ 
able effect on UVic, where currently 
much research is carried out by in¬ 
dividuals, frequently in collabora¬ 
tion with students. However, the 
existence of six groups associated 
with the National Centres of Excel¬ 
lence as well as thirteen university 
approved Centres that interact ex¬ 
ternally, within the community, with 
federal and provincial agencies, and 
with the private sector demonstrates 
the ability of researchers at UVic to 
respond to interdisciplinary re¬ 
search themes. The continuing un¬ 
certainty about federal funding is 
reflected in the following questions: 

• Will future support be limited 
to a select group of universi¬ 
ties? There is currently a move 
by 10 large universities in this 
country (The "G-10") to 
"streamline" the funding for re¬ 
search, which could lead to a 
two-tiered research structure in 
Canadian universities. 

• Will future support not be given 


to individuals but only to teams 
or centres? 

• Will future support be limited to 
selected applied or strategic ar¬ 
eas? 

• Will future support be limited to 
selected disciplines? 

In attempting to respond to these is¬ 
sues, we must first recognize that they 
are largely outside our control. Nev¬ 
ertheless, anticipating potential im¬ 
pacts can help us to react to them 
more effectively. 

Issues in internal funding of 
research 

Teaching at the graduate level and 
research activity are closely inter¬ 
twined. The number of graduate stu¬ 
dents has increased from about 1,000 
in 1986 to over 1,900 currently, with¬ 
out any proportional increase in schol¬ 
arship support. Stipends for TA's, 
which provide some of the income for 
graduate students, are among the 
lowest in Canada and certainly are 
an area of concern if graduate stu¬ 
dent-conducted research is to grow. 
Whilst financial support for graduate 
students is adequate in some areas be¬ 
cause of external research funds, this is 
not uniformly the case, and certainly 
has impact on the level of research that 
can be carried out since such students 
really are not able to earn funds else¬ 
where and carry out research at the 
same time. While of course, not all 
research involves graduate students, 
research programs that do, also con¬ 
tribute to the very important learning/ 
teaching function of the university. 

A factor that undoubtedly has had im¬ 
pact on individual professors' time 
available for research is the growing 
graduate (see above) and undergradu¬ 
ate populations. The fall undergradu¬ 
ate headcount has grown from9,800 in 
1986 to 13,300now, and the annualized 
full time equivalent enrolments have 
grown from 8,500 to 11,900 in the same 
time period. 

An additional factor relates to the avail¬ 
ability of equipment and library hold¬ 
ings. Much of the university's equip¬ 
ment, especially computing and other 
electronic equipment, is outdated and 
less than adequate to meet current and 
future research demands. In many 
cases, poor and outdated equipment 
is an obstacle to either progress or 
excellence in research (as well as in 
teaching). With respect to the Li¬ 
brary, two needs are apparent: One 
is the maintenance of sufficient hold¬ 
ings or access to contemporary lit¬ 
erature; the other is the physical 
size of the facility, which at the 
present rate of use could be consid¬ 
ered to have a useful life time of less 
than a decade, the outer limit of the 
Strategic Plan. Strategies for the 
emplacement of equipment. Library 
holdings, interactive communica¬ 
tion systems, software, and the like 
must be developed to reflect the dif¬ 
fering patterns of research across 
the University. 

Many internal factors can affect re¬ 


search output: 

• Will future (non-research) work 
loads be increased because of 
greater student numbers? 

• Will public accountability and pos¬ 
sible pressure for year round utili¬ 
sation of teaching resources affect 
available research time? 

• Will governance of the University 
intrude into research time even 
more? 

• Will outdated equipment and 
shrinking library resources impede 
research output? 

These are but a few of the questions that 
could affect the status quo of UVic's 
research. 

V 

Options 

Issues are construed to be strategic 
when: 

1. They pertain to the University as a 
whole. 

2. Lack of action will impair the 
University's ability to function. 

3. There is a need for reallocation 
of funds to redress the situa¬ 
tion. 

4. They cannot be dealt with using 
existing structures. 

The following options are presented 
(without hierarchy) in the context 
of these strategic dimensions for dis¬ 
cussion, but are not the only ones 
possible: 

Reallocation of internal 
funding to increase support 
of research. 

Should some internal funding be 
reallocated to support the ac¬ 
quisition of external funds? 

Major funding for research must 
come from external sources, but the 
university could provide more seed 
funding to facilitate promotion of 
faculty and graduate student appli¬ 
cations to external funding agen¬ 
cies. Research Administration could 
sponsor more workshops for fac¬ 
ulty members and graduate stu¬ 
dents to assist in all aspects of the 
grant application process and of 
grant and people management, 
which are skills that need to be 
learned. Research Administration 
should follow through on plans to 
put in place an electronic newsletter 
that would provide faculty mem¬ 
bers with up to date information on 
funding and sources of funding. Re¬ 
searchers also need to be able to 
find out who is doing what research 
here at UVic and elsewhere, and 
how to use library facilities effec¬ 
tively. Such information might be 
from a centralised database or take 
the shape of a course or self-help 
packages administered by Gradu¬ 


ate Studies and/or Research Ad¬ 
ministration. UVic needs to en¬ 
sure that faculty members are 
nominated to serve on grant se¬ 
lection committees, and where ap¬ 
propriate take out institutional 
memberships in national and in¬ 
ternational sponsoring agencies. 

Should some internal funding 
be reallocated for direct sup¬ 
port of research? 

The Associate Vice President for 
Research suggests there is a need 
to increase internal discretionary 
support for research and travel by 
about one million dollars to bring 
it to about 1.3% of the total Uni¬ 
versity budget, from its current 
level of $600K (0.5 %). This would 
be additional to the support pro¬ 
vided (at least $50M) through ex¬ 
isting salaries, research centre sup¬ 
port, physical space, and is in ad¬ 
dition to the current fellowship 
and TA support given to graduate 
students. 

One option to generate such fund¬ 
ing might be to not replace 10% of 
faculty retirements over the next 
decade, and convert their salaries 
into research funds. The teaching 
responsibilities of such faculty 
would of course haveto be absorbed 
by the departmentsconcemed. Such 
reallocation of resources will be nec¬ 
essary if we wish to affect the re¬ 
search climate to any meaningful 
extent. However, the existing 
method of distributing research 
funds must also be re-evaluated. 
There seems to be considerable ac¬ 
ceptance that the University should 
provide a small amount of basic 
research support ($1000-2000) to all 
faculty members active in research, 
which would have a total cost of up 
to $1M. Part of the duties of faculty 
are to carry out research (they are 
criteria for tenure and promotion), 
and thus the "employer", the Uni¬ 
versity, should provide some funds 
to cover some of the incidental ex¬ 
penses such as chargebacks for 
phone, copying, basic supplies, 
postage, and publication costs. To 
continue to receive such support, 
scholarly and professional 
achievments of faculty would be 
evaluated over three to five year 
periods. Research support above 
this core support would be awarded 
on a competitive basis and might be 
directed towards specific areas as 
discussed in option A3 below. 

If salaried positions are converted 
to research funds, then it is essential 
that these new research funds do 
not become the prime targets for 
any future budget cuts, and mecha¬ 
nisms must be found for their pro¬ 
tection. 

Should increased research sup¬ 
port be directed towards spe¬ 
cific areas ? 

• Does UVic wish to support the 
focusing of research efforts, and 
development of collaborative re¬ 
search teams? 
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• Does UVic want to preferentially 
support research which takes ad¬ 
vantage of UVic's unique geo¬ 
graphical and environmental set¬ 
ting? 

• Does UVic wish to promote and 
support research on environmen¬ 
tal problems? 

• Does UVic wish to promote inter¬ 
national research? 

• Does UVic wish to differentially 
support applied strategic research 
in comparison to fundamental ba¬ 
sic research? 

Part of any increased funding of 
research generated in A2 above, 
should be allocated competitively 
and towards areas which will bring 
the most credit to the University. 
This might mean a small number of 
more significant grants to seed re¬ 
search applications elsewhere, or 
might mean support of areas that 
the University (and perhaps soci¬ 
ety) determines to be significant and 
in need of funding. However the 
University would need to equitably 
and defensibly establish what these 
areas are. We would need to recog¬ 
nise that collaboration is difficult to 
build from the top down, and that 
research areas in vogue today might 
not be tomorrow. 

The three federal granting agencies 
have recently developed a major 
thrust to establish much closer inter¬ 
disciplinary links within and be- 
tweenuniversities. Hence, research 
opportunities in most fields are in¬ 
creasing for those who undertake 
collaborative work. UVic should rec¬ 
ognise and capitalize on these op¬ 
portunities, especially in collabora¬ 
tion with the other BC universities, 
which have strengths complement¬ 
ing ours. Collaboration and publi¬ 
cising such collaboration might en¬ 
hance the public image of univer¬ 
sity research. Research at UVic 
should also reflect the growing need 
to work and communicate on a 
world scale. 

Should UVic continue to develop 
and foster research centres? The 
University of Victoria's 13 
multidisciplinary research centres, 
and six National Centres of Excel¬ 
lence serve as focal points for inter¬ 
disciplinary research and graduate 
training. They enhance the Univer¬ 
sity's reputation as a research and 
graduate institution and can bring 
funding for research into the uni¬ 
versity. Should the University pro¬ 
vide base budgeting and "seed 
money" for project development by 
centres, in a way that balances their 
need for resources with their contri¬ 
butions to research and teaching? 

Should UVic consider the preferen¬ 
tial support of research that takes 
advantage of the University's 
unique geographical and environ¬ 
mental setting. Such research could 
reflect the opportunities available 
to us, and represent, in part, our 
contribution to society to help solve 
problems facing our region (e.g. ac¬ 
celerating population growth; need 


for sustainable resource use; interac¬ 
tions with other Pacific Rim coun¬ 
tries). Our setting also makes the spon¬ 
soring of conferences attractive and 
practical. Development of field re¬ 
search stations for university research¬ 
ers is one way of promoting research 
on regional issues. 

Environmental responsibility means 
contributing to understanding and 
resolution of problems of environmen¬ 
tal deterioration (both regionally, and 
globally). This includes promoting 
and supporting research on 
biodiversity, pollution, energy and 
resource consumption, and integrat¬ 
ing biophysical and social aspects of 
environmental problems. Should UVic 
lead and be proactive in this area? 

Rapid global communication now 
makes research collaboration and part¬ 
nerships with colleagues in other 
countries much easier than previously. 
Should research on problems that are 
global in nature and would benefit 
society be preferentially supported? 
UVic should decide upon its alloca¬ 
tion of resources and support between 
fundamental research and more ap¬ 
plied strategically oriented research. 
The need for both directed and funda¬ 
mental research should be reaffirmed, 
since both are recognized as being 
critical in the furthering of knowl¬ 
edge and human understanding. 
However, funding for some of the 
non-applied projects may be more 
difficult to acquire than for the ap¬ 
plied areas. There are elements of 
contractual research that reflect con¬ 
temporary scholarship, and opportu¬ 
nities should not be missed, especially 
where some spin off to support basic 
research is possible. However, where 
faculty members are involved in po¬ 
tential conflicts of commitment, ad¬ 
herence to the University's policies on 
integrity in scholarship is required. 

UVic has already established the In¬ 
novation and Development Corpora¬ 
tion to advance downstream devel¬ 
opment and commercialization of in¬ 
novative research. In three years, 
over thirty applied projects have been 
identified and are being investigated 
for further development. Several com¬ 
mercial companies have been estab¬ 
lished to take the innovative ideas of 
UVic to the marketplace for the ben¬ 
efit of society and the economy. How 
best can this synergy between funda¬ 
mental and applied research and its 
advancement be further encouraged? 
How also can understanding of IDC 
be promoted within academic units, 
and should there be more direct re¬ 
porting of IDC to the University? 

Reallocation of other 
resources to increase research 

Should UVic encourage realloca¬ 
tion of faculty time to maximise 
research opportunities? 

UVic should support the reallocation 
of faculty time to maximise research 
opportunities. A strategy is needed to 
provide more flexibility in arranging 
schedules and sabbaticals and new 


approaches to balancing research and 
teaching, if the University wishes to 
enhance the opportunities of faculty 
to do research more effectively. It is 
essential to reduce the time we spend 
on university governance, such that 
increased research and learning time 
is available. The flexibility of work 
schedules could be improved by 
reconfiguring teaching responsibili¬ 
ties in order to create larger blocks of 
time devoted to research. The blocks 
might be a few weeks or even a term. 
This option would be easier to achieve 
where courses can be taught by sev¬ 
eral members in a department. 

It is recognised that new faculty are 
expected to excel in both research and 
teaching, however, later in careers 
more imbalance might occur, and thus 
the mix between research and teach¬ 
ing obligations could differ substan¬ 
tially between members of the same 
department. Those members who do 
not wish or who are not able to carry 
heavy research responsibilities, could 
carry more teaching responsibilities, 
and vice-versa. For example some 
members might teach during all three 
terms and have no research responsi¬ 
bilities at all, whereas for others teach¬ 
ing might only be carried out in one of 
the terms and research for two. Mu¬ 
tual respect is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance. Faculty can contribute to the 
University by any mixture of teach¬ 
ing, research and administration, and 
the fact that some contribute more in 
one area, allows others to contribute 
more in other areas. 

We should be promoting to the public 
that we are a twelve month per year 
operation and we have a twelve month 
timetable and that both teaching and 
research contributions are valued by 
the university. Each faculty member, 
who receives a 12 month salary, should 
file a 12 month work plan detailing 
and accounting for their responsibili¬ 
ties over the full year. This could 
contain any mix of research, teaching, 
administration and professional con¬ 
tributions, but would help affirm to 
the public and ourselves that work¬ 
loads are distributed fairly and 
throughout the year. 

There may be some benefit to having 
a "real" trimester system. We have 
one of sorts, but without some of its 
advantages, namely public recogni¬ 
tion, improved flexibility in schedul¬ 
ing for students and faculty, improved 
utilisation of facilities, possibly im¬ 
proved revenues. People in some dis¬ 
ciplines might prefer a UVic salary for 
two terms permitting a contract term 
from outside funding for the other 
term. 

UVic should take steps to promote 
equity in all fields of research. For 
example, researchers with family re¬ 
sponsibilities are disadvantaged with 
respect to time available for their schol¬ 
arly enquiry. Can the University work 
to alleviate this situation? Further¬ 
more, the University should recog¬ 
nize the additional administrative and 
teaching, tutorial, and mentoring re¬ 
sponsibilities frequently required of 
women in minority situations in de¬ 
partments. 


Should UVic expand its gradu¬ 
ate programs? 

A significant increase in the number 
of graduate students, particularly 
in doctoral programs, would en¬ 
hance the quality and quantity of 
research. However, there is a real 
need for more University fellow¬ 
ships and teaching/research 
assistantships to support these stu¬ 
dents, and for increased support for 
graduate students, particularly in 
the fellowship and T.A. areas. Ex¬ 
pansion of the graduate program 
without adequate financial support 
will be detrimental to the Universi¬ 
ty's research endeavours. 

Should UVic promote its research 
image? 

UVic could improve its image as a 
research university, and if we expect 
the public to support research at UVic, 
it is essential that we find ways and 
means to explain its value to the general 
public. We need to encourage our 
researchers to promote the image of 
UVic as a centre for innovative re¬ 
search. UVic should reallocate re¬ 
sources to promote more effective 
communication of research out¬ 
comes. Research is effective only if 
its outcomes are communicated to 
others. This is achieved through: 
presentation of results at confer¬ 
ences and public lectures; publica¬ 
tion of papers in academic journals 
and other periodicals; publication 
of books; exhibition and display of 
things created; radio and television 
interviews; newspaper articles; 
documentary films; and inclusion 
of research results in undergradu¬ 
ate and graduate teaching and ex¬ 
tension courses. Victoria is a great 
location to bring world researchers 
to visit. We might be able to achieve 
some of these objectives by an an¬ 
nual Victoria conference in XXX, 
where the XXX changes each year. 
This would give an opportunity to 
bring to Victoria, the world experts 
in disciplines that we choose, and to 
showcase our own research in that 
area. Many departments of course 
do organise conferences, but a cen¬ 
trally organised annual one of high 
prestige, might take away most of 
the pain (and the learning that each 
new conference requires) yet bring 
gain to selected areas that we wish 
to promote. Furthermore, it is pos¬ 
sible to generate substantial profits 
from such conferences, which could 
for example be used to support 
graduate fellowships. 

Other research climate 
factors that are important 

Should UVic have a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent for Research? 

Most of the major research orien¬ 
tated western universities have a 
Vice-President of Research to lead 
their research thrusts. Examples of 
those that do not are Athabasca, 
Brandon, Lethbridge, Saskatchewan 
and UNBC. There are a group of ten 
universities (the "G-10" mentioned 
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above), who think they are, and 
should be, Canada's only research 
universities. This group does not 
include UVic. We therefore cannot 
afford to let it be thought exter¬ 
nally that we do not value research 
enough for it to warrant at least the 
status that it has in most modem 
universities. In large part this is 
important for external relations, 
since such status should help in 
accessing other funding opportu¬ 
nities. It is also important in that 
research has direct input to the 
board. The Vice-President Aca¬ 
demic would still be responsible 
for all faculty appointments and 
programs. The additional cost 
would be minimal for the promo¬ 
tional gain. 

Should UVic have a strategy for 
better integration of research 
with teaching ? 

It is important for students to leam 
about the value and potentials of 
research and that its analytical 
method is important. This might 
be achieved for example by means 
of courses on research methodol- 
ogy; practicums; co-op programs; 
training in use of research equip¬ 
ment; greater use of undergradu¬ 
ate research assistants. It there is 


potential for conflict between "haves" 
and "have nots". It is important for 
the university to recognise this and 
do all within its power to maintain 
harmony. Other example problem 
areas are: different perspectives of 
the importance of various research 
areas, and a lack of mutual respect 
between what might be perceived as 
primarily researchers or primarily 
teachers. People should be treated 
equitably; contributions to the well 
being of the university may come from 
efforts directed to research or leam- 
ing/teaching or both and from other 
contributions. 

VI 

Summary 

We summarise the three areas of ques¬ 
tions here: 

Reallocation of internal 
funding to increase support 
of research. 

1. Should additional internal fund¬ 
ing be reallocated to support the 
acquisition of external funds? 

2. Should additional internalfund¬ 
ing be reallocated for direct sup¬ 


port of research? 

3. Should increased research sup¬ 
port be directed towards specific 
areas ? 

• Does UVic rvish to support the 
focusing of research efforts, and de¬ 
velopment of collaborative research 
teams? 

• Does UVic want to preferen¬ 
tially support research which takes 
advantage of UVic's unique geo¬ 
graphical and environmental set¬ 
ting? 

• Does UVic wish to promote and 
support research on environmental 
problems? 

• Does UVic wish to promote in¬ 
ternational research? 

• Does UVic wish to differentially 
support applied strategic research 
from fundamental basic research? 

Reallocation of other 
resources to increase 
research 

1. Should UVic encourage reallocation 
of faculty time to maximise research 
opportunities? 


2. Should UVic expand its graduate 
programs? 

3. Should UVic promote its research 
image? 

Other research climate 
factors that are important 

1. Should UVic have a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent for Research? 

2. Should UVic have a strategy for 
better integration of research with 
teaching ? 

3. What is the best strategy to re¬ 
place equipment and maximiseuse 
of resources? 

4. Should UVic review its intellec¬ 
tual property rules? 

5. Should UVic have a strategy 
for reducing tensions between 
researchers? 


Adapting Learning and Teaching 

at UVic While 

Preserving and Ehancing the Undergraduate 
and Graduate Learning Experiences 


The last era of profound social and 
economic change, in the 1960s, was 
one of demographic and economic 
growth, and universities responded 
with growth. The changes that are 
now occurring are different in na¬ 
ture: for example, they involve 
shifts in our social and economic 
structures and in the world of work. 
These changes challenge us to re¬ 
consider the ways in which we do 
things in universities, including 
what students leam and the ways 
in which they leam. 

The general framework in which 
we operate is also undergoing sig¬ 
nificant change. There is increas¬ 
ing recognition of the need for life¬ 
long learning, for explicit attention 
to international content in curricula, 
and for flexible delivery of pro¬ 
grams and courses with respect to 
time and location. There are grow¬ 
ing pressures on universities to re¬ 
spond to the range of skills required 
of employees in the work force. The 
demographic profile of our students 
continues to evolve. Increasingly, 
our students combine their educa¬ 
tion with continuing employment, 
and career demands and changes 
require that many mature students 
take further post-secondary educa¬ 
tion. 

At the same time, there are demands 


for growth, but with constraints: in 
particular, limited new funding and a 
requirement that we make more ef¬ 
fective use of existing space and fa¬ 
cilities. In addition, the opportuni¬ 
ties for post-secondary education in 
British Columbia have been trans¬ 
formed within the past decade, and 
UVic needs to map out its own differ¬ 
entiated contribution in that provin¬ 
cial context. 

This paper concentrates primarily on 
undergraduate learning, with only oc¬ 
casional explicit reference to graduate 
learning. It must also be emphasized 
that many of the issues and generaliza¬ 
tions stated here will have different 
degrees of relevance and application 
across the Faculties: for example, what 
is possible or urgent in one Faculty may 
have no bearing on another. 

I 

The Strategic 
Aspects of the Issue 

The University of Victoria has a long¬ 
standing commitment to excellence 
in learning and teaching, a commit¬ 
ment that is re-asserted in the Draft 
Mission Statement. At this time, we 
must ask whether our students have 
available to them programs and learn¬ 


ing experiences that will equip them 
for life and work in the next century. 
At stake here is a paramount element 
in our institutional mission. Action is 
essential; failure is unacceptable. 

Our increasingly diversified student 
body has evolving requirements 
shaped by changes in the job market, 
in patterns of work, and in the higher 
skill requirements for work and life. 
We need to exploit much more overtly 
the capacity we have as a university to 
offer outstanding learning experi¬ 
ences: for example, we need to find 
ways to expose undergraduates to re¬ 
search. Moreover, we must continue 
to develop programs that are distinc¬ 
tive among university programs. If 
universities are seen to be unrespon¬ 
sive to changes in society's educa¬ 
tional needs, they risk losing their 
present central position. 

Reform must be responsible and rea¬ 
soned, while recognizing that mere 
revision and correction will not suf¬ 
fice. We must think about the essen¬ 
tial and generic goals of learning and 
instruction - about the outcomes we, 
as students and teachers, are trying to 
achieve. The University must strive 
Xo provide the kinds of learning expe¬ 
riences that will help students achieve 
those outcomes. 

Our teaching milieus are being trans¬ 


formed by the creation of new tech¬ 
nologies that have the potential to 
make educational materials avail¬ 
able anywhere in the world. These 
technologies coalesce with other 
factors (not least, the needs for 
growth in a context of limited new 
resources) to present a challenge to 
the traditional paradigms of in¬ 
struction, especially the traditional 
lecture model. We need, self-con¬ 
sciously and energetically, to look 
at how we leam and teach, and to 
discover how the new technologies 
can best serve our fundamental mis¬ 
sion and assist us in doing new and 
traditional things in new ways. 

We also need, in light of the various 
changes occurring in our student 
body and in their educational 
needs, to look at the formats and at 
the locations in which learning oc¬ 
curs. We have seen the increasing 
removal of the traditional bounda¬ 
ries of time and place: for example, 
in distance education and coopera¬ 
tive education. We need to con¬ 
sider ways in which we can in¬ 
crease the opportunities for coop¬ 
erative education and fully in¬ 
volved experiential learning, and 
review the scheduling and deliv¬ 
ery of courses. 

The changes occurring in the stu¬ 
dent body and in the teaching mi¬ 
lieus make more urgent the issues 
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of how we should support student 
learning and faculty teaching. 

We must also recognize the growing 
demands for accountability concern¬ 
ing our performance in providing 
good teaching, which the Task Force 
on Teaching neatly defined as "any 
activity that enhances learning". 

II 

The Present 
Context 

The 1992 Task Force on Teaching (p. 
4) described the current conditions 
as follows: 

There is a broad consensus across 
the campus that the most pressing 
problems affecting teaching and 
learning are overcrowding and 
inadequate access to courses. These 
are the products of rising 
enrollments and insufficient fund¬ 
ing. Teaching space, faculty work¬ 
loads, teaching and laboratory sup¬ 
port systems, equipment and sup¬ 
plies are seen to be seriously 
overstressed. 

In this regard, the Task Force made 
six recommendations, covering 
enrollment limitations, budget allo¬ 
cation, classrooms and equipment, 
academic support services, and the 
Libraries. 

Their Report also made various rec¬ 
ommendations concerning faculty 
preparation and development, the 
assessment and recognition of teach¬ 
ing quality, and fairness to learners. 
Progress has been made in imple¬ 
menting these recommendations, 
much of it through increased pro¬ 
gramming by the Learning and 
Teaching Centre, but much more 
can be achieved, notably in faculty 
development and the assessment of 
teaching. 

In 1994, the Task Force on Student 
Support Services included a section 
in its report (pp. 22-27) on learning 
support services, in particular, on 
the Libraries, Academic Advising, 
Academic Assistance, and Comput¬ 
ing Services. 

In these reports, and elsewhere, there 
is an understandable nostalgia for a 
past time when things were differ¬ 
ent and 'better'. Yet we have a sig¬ 
nificant capacity for adaptation that 
is both responsive to our situation 
and responsible in its concern for 
quality. The immediate future will 
provide enormous challenges, but 
they can be met if we now engage 
them in the light of current knowl¬ 
edge. 

III 

Directions and 
Choices 

We see four broad areas that call for 


action. We will conserve much of 
what we do, and of the way in which 
we do it, but only after consideration 
of the various changes alluded to 
above. Conservation must be accom¬ 
panied by adaptation, reform, and 
innovation if we are to provide pro¬ 
grams that are rewarding and appro¬ 
priate for students whose concerns 
will lie in the next century. 

Education and Training: 
Outcomes and Curricula 

Several Canadian universities, includ¬ 
ing Toronto, UBC and SFU, have re¬ 
cently tried to define the essential and 
generic goals of an undergraduate 
education. Explicit in such defini¬ 
tions is the assumption that the thor¬ 
ough knowledge of a least one aca¬ 
demic discipline is a necessary but by 
no means sufficient condition of a 
good undergraduate education. To 
that requirement of knowledge is at¬ 
tached a wide array of specific skills, 
capacities, and habits of mind that 
students must develop and that are 
increasingly called for by govern¬ 
ments, employers, and society in gen¬ 
eral. The common elements in this list 
are: 

• capacities of critical analysis and 
problem-solving 

• ability to speak and write clearly 
and effectively 

• ability to think and act 
independently 

• ability to learn and work in 
collaboration with others 

• ability to pursue life-long 
learning. 

To this list one should probably add 
basic familiarity with computer tech¬ 
nology and its uses, and substitute for 
'ability' in some points the notions of 
commitment and desire. 

There is utility in this exercise of pro¬ 
viding a contemporary definition of 
the ideal outcomes of a liberal educa¬ 
tion. It should be noted in passing 
that the exposure of undergraduates 
to research would be an effective 
means of helping students to develop 
those skills. Yet such rhetorical state¬ 
ment is merely facile and self-con¬ 
gratulatory unless it is matched by 
significant action. 

If we define the ideal UVic graduate 
in the above way, what action will be 
required? First, we shall need to ex¬ 
amine and adjust the content and de¬ 
livery of our curricula to promote the 
knowledge, capacities, and skills we 
expect our students to develop. For 
example, should we not consider the 
possibility of introducing into the pro¬ 
grams in Arts and Science a core cur¬ 
riculum (e.g., a common first-year pro¬ 
gram for all science students) or gen¬ 
eral education requirements (e.g., all 
first-year arts students must take some 
science, and its corollary: all science 
students must take some arts)? There 
is a growing recognition of the value 
of interdisciplinarity. Should this not 


be reflected in our programs? Should 
we not also define what students are 
expected to learn, including in the 
individual course (to be stated in the 
course outline)? We shall also need to 
examine different modes of learning 
and instruction to determine what 
each accomplishes. 

This matter affects both undergradu¬ 
ate and graduate students. We need 
to consider ways in which we can 
develop learning formats in which 
both undergraduate and graduate stu¬ 
dents can participate. Several depart¬ 
ments already bring both levels of 
students together in select courses, 
and other possibilities should be can¬ 
vassed in programs that are amenable 
to this approach. 

There is the related issue of curricular 
content and, in particular, the matters 
of: 

• currency : are students being ex¬ 
posed to what is most significant 
in current knowledge and prac¬ 
tice? 

• coherence: are our current pro¬ 
grams of study more than mere 
aggregates of the courses con¬ 
tained in them, and do they evince 
a coherence and inter¬ 
connectedness evident to stu¬ 
dents? 

• relevance: where possible, is the 
curriculum 'made relevant' to the 
interests and needs of contempo¬ 
rary students? 

Moreover, are we responding ad¬ 
equately and quickly enough to the 
changing patterns of student 
enrollment, including minority, part- 
time, mature, and non-degree stu¬ 
dents? Most of our programs are de¬ 
signed for the more homogeneous stu¬ 
dent body of past decades, as are their 
delivery and scheduling. Should we 
be doing more to meet the needs of 
today's more heterogeneous student 
body? 

The Draft Mission Statement includes 
a number of statements about princi¬ 
ples and values that the University 
embraces: freedom of speech and of 
inquiry, respect for intellectual and 
ethical integrity, the promotion of eq¬ 
uity and environmental responsibil¬ 
ity, and the need for mutual respect 
and civility. Should we not be identi¬ 
fying ways and strategies to ensure 
that these principles and values are 
incorporated in our curricula and in 
student learning? 

It is arguable that we need to examine 
whether we have adequate mecha¬ 
nisms and procedures to ensure the 
appropriate review of our existing 
curricula and new program propos¬ 
als. The annual process of curricular 
revision encourages piecemeal 
changes rather than authentic reform. 
While the latter is not precluded (there 
are recent examples of such reform), 
and indeed may be encouraged by 
Departmental Program Reviews, is 
there not a need to challenge our¬ 
selves in a cydiced way to confront the 
integrity of our curricula? 


The two most frequent explanations 
given by students for attending uni¬ 
versity at this time are the desire to 
obtain an education for life and to 
prepare for the world of work. We 
hear that universities are not doing 
enough to prepare students for the 
labour force. This critique normally 
highlights the need for the skills 
alluded to earlier in this section, 
and alleges that university gradu¬ 
ates lack these general skills (and 
perhaps other skills particular to 
their programs of study). We must 
confront this critique: if it is valid, 
then the education we are offering 
is inadequate, and we must act to 
correct that inadequacy. 

Formats and Venues 

1. If we assume, regardless of 
whether we eventually define 
the ideal UVic graduate in the 
way mentioned above, that we 
wish to inculcate the skills and 
abilities usually included in 
such definitions, then this as¬ 
sumption has implications for 
the ways we structure student 
learning and the format in 
which learning occurs as well 
as the content of courses. 

2. If we wish to facilitate access by 
students with career and fam¬ 
ily responsibilities and by 
groups currently under-repre¬ 
sented in our student popula¬ 
tion, then this has implications 
for the ways in which we sched¬ 
ule programs and courses and 
for the places in which student 
learning occurs. 

3. If we assume that we must em¬ 
phasize the quality of student 
learning and faculty instruction, 
and that for the next while there 
will be limited new funding, 
fewer professors but more stu¬ 
dents, and new technologies, 
then we must find ways of do¬ 
ing things differently while 
maintaining quality. 

Ideally, a UVic graduate will best 
develop the knowledge, skills, and 
capacities expected of her if she has 
contact with the outstanding teach¬ 
ers in each program, ideally early in 
her student career, and if she learns 
in a variety of formats that promote 
the development of those skills and 
capacities (e.g., instructional initia¬ 
tive, collaborative participation, de¬ 
bate and discussion, presentation 
skills, use of technologies). 

At present, we rely heavily on the 
traditional lecture format and the 
seminar. Their merits are unques¬ 
tionable. Still, Faculties will need to 
reconsider current curricular de¬ 
signs and teaching strategies to see 
how they can achieve a greater va¬ 
riety and range of learning formats, 
including the use of a variety of 
strategies and media in the deliv¬ 
ery of a single course. In particular, 
we should endeavour to promote 
modes of active learning in which 
students are required to take greater 
responsibility for their learning. 
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We shall need to consider how we 
can increase the amount of experi¬ 
ential learning available to students. 
What opportunities are there to ex¬ 
pand cooperative education? What 
opportunities are there to increase 
the practical involvement of stu¬ 
dents in situations that directly en¬ 
hance their learning? We need to 
exploit more fully the fact that we 
are an institution devoted to re¬ 
search, and to explore ways in which 
we can self-consciously link faculty 
research with student learning, and 
encourage students to take fuller 
advantage of the intellectual life of 
the University. For example, the 
University of Toronto has begun to 
introduce research-based seminars 
that undergraduate students take 
early in their program. 

We shall need to explore the means 
of 'internationalizing' the curricula 
and of providing students with op¬ 
portunities to study and work over¬ 
seas. These topics are, in fact, ad¬ 
dressed in the Paper on Interna¬ 
tional Activities. 

It is widely predicted that the for¬ 
mats and venues of learning called 
for above will be increasingly me¬ 
diated by electronic and computer 
technologies, in universities and in 
society generally. We can witness, 
in on-campus programs as well as 
distance education programs, the 
first successes in incorporating the 
technologies into the learning and 
teaching process; but there is much 
to learn, and so much remains un¬ 
known at this time that some 
skepticism is essential. 

UVic needs to work out strategies 
to take advantage of the techno¬ 
logical opportunities and, through 
the Learning and Teaching Centre, 
to encourage innovation and sup¬ 
port faculty development in new 
instructional methods and tech¬ 
nologies. It is likely that many of 
these changes will have to occur 
without significant new resources. 
A Centre for Innovative Teaching 
is a major component of the Chal¬ 
lenge Campaign, and the funds 
raised there will permit the promo¬ 


tion of innovative teaching, includ¬ 
ing teaching that exploits the new 
technologies. 

Support for Learning 

An institutional commitment to stu¬ 
dent learning must be accompanied 
by an institutional commitment to 
provide the environment and the sup¬ 
port required for that learning. The 
1993-94 President's Task Force on Stu¬ 
dent Services devoted a section of its 
Report to "Learning Support Serv¬ 
ices" (pp. 22-27), and their recommen¬ 
dations provide a starting-point for 
institutional action in this area. 

In this context the following must be 
emphasized: the continuing need for 
good classrooms and well-equipped 
teaching laboratories, the priority for 
timely renewal of their equipment, 
and, above all, the central importance 
of the Libraries in a university. Institu¬ 
tional support for the Libraries, when 
judged by the percentage of the an¬ 
nual operating budget allocated to 
them, has declined over the past dec¬ 
ade. The Libraries face many pres¬ 
sures: extraordinary inflation on ac¬ 
quisitions, increased demands for 
services (including access), and tech¬ 
nological change. The pressures are 
familiar and increasing; we must find 
solutions. 

If we are committed to learning and 
its support, we must identify those 
programs and measures that will most 
effectively facilitate student learning. 
We must then strive to provide ad¬ 
equate resources to those programs 
and to implement those measures. 
We must consider the full range of the 
students' engagement with the Uni¬ 
versity, from admission to gradua¬ 
tion, and define the appropriate areas 
of responsibility. 

Some programs, for example, orien¬ 
tation, mentoring (students as well as 
faculty) and academic advising, can 
be jointly administered through part¬ 
nerships. We can look to enhancing 
academic assistance and student ac¬ 
cess to computing services and ad¬ 
equate study space. Ultimately, we 
need as a community - students, staff. 


and faculty - to agree on a renewed 
institutional commitment to learning 
and to its support. 

Accountability 

In the context of this paper, account¬ 
ability has two significant dimensions, 
one internal, the other external. What 
actions can we undertake? To which 
audiences are we accountable? 

The primary internal audience is our 
students. We can improve our existing 
processes of evaluation and assessment: 
notably, those to do with program re¬ 
views and the performance and career 
progress of instructors. Faculties, de¬ 
partments, and schools can identify 
and implement ways to improve the 
assessment of student performance and 
the consequent feedback to students as 
a vehicle for learning. Finally, we can 
strengthen policies that relate to learn¬ 
ing and teaching in ways that will fos¬ 
ter the process of learning, and strive to 
monitor more effectively our adher¬ 
ence to those policies. 

The external audiences are the gen¬ 
eral public, the employers of our 
graduates and government. Here the 
challenge to us, as to others, is simple 
but profound: to define what we are 
trying to achieve, and then to demon¬ 
strate that we are doing it well; and if 
not, to show how we propose to do it 
well. The need for definition has al¬ 
ready been noted above in the refer¬ 
ence to the matter of student outcomes. 
How we respond to that need will 
determine our ability to make the dem¬ 
onstration of excellence in achieve¬ 
ment. 

IV 

Questions 

The following questions are extracted 
from the foregoing discussion. Many 
of them have significant budgetary 
implications: for example, if we de¬ 
cide we must reform the ways in which 
students are enabled to learn, or if we 
wish to make the Libraries and aca¬ 
demic teaching equipment higher pri¬ 
orities, then we shall have to allocate 


additional funding to learning and 
teaching and thus remove that fund¬ 
ing from some other functions. 

1. Do our students have available 
to them programs and learning 
experiences that will equip 
them for life and work in the 
next century? 

2. What are the outcomes we, as 
students and teachers, are try¬ 
ing to achieve? 

3. Should we define the skills and 
capacities of the ideal UVic 
graduate? If we should, what 
action will that entail? 

4. Are our programs current, co¬ 
herent, and relevant? 

5. Do we have adequate mecha¬ 
nisms and procedures to en¬ 
sure the appropriate review of 
existing curricula and new pro¬ 
gram proposals? 

6. If we assume that for the next 
while there will be limited new 
funding, fewer professors but 
more students, and new tech¬ 
nologies, what ways can we 
find of doing things differently 
while maintaining quality? 

7. How can we increase the 
amount of experiential 
learning available to stu¬ 
dents? 

8. How can we exploit much 
more overtly the capacity we 
have as a university to offer 
outstanding learning experi¬ 
ences? 

9. What programs and measures 
should we undertake to 
facilitate student learning? 

10. What actions do we need to 
undertake to respond to the 
call for accountability? 

* See the Reports of the Task Force 
on Teaching (1992), the President's 
Task Force on Student Support Serv¬ 
ices (1994), and the Task Force on 
International Activities (1994). 


Governance, Decision-Making and 
Communications in the University Community 


I 

The Issue 

We have reached a crossroads with 
respect to the way we make deci¬ 
sions and govern ourselves at the 
University of Victoria. On the one 
hand, members of our University 
community (faculty, staff and stu¬ 
dents) increasingly expect to be in¬ 
volved in decisions that affect 
them—participation is increasingly 
a criterion we use to gauge the le¬ 
gitimacy of policy-making and de¬ 
cision processes. Our values em¬ 
phasize decentralization and de¬ 
mocratization as criteria for assess¬ 
ing the way we govern ourselves. A 


contemporary word that is used in 
this context is "empowerment". 

On the other hand, participation takes 
time. Committee work as one facet of 
the way we govern ourselves has be¬ 
come more elaborate and time-con¬ 
suming as UVic has grown. In addi¬ 
tion, we operate in an environment 
that is becoming more demanding 
overtime. We are expected to be more 
responsive, to be more relevant, to be 
able to meet society's needs for edu¬ 
cated employable workers—to be 
more accountable for what we do. 

The capacity to change, adapt, and 
compete requires agility in the way 


we make decisions and set priorities. 
Although our existing governance and 
decision-making structure has many 
positive features, it may need to be 
adapted to ensure that we have the 
capacity to respond to the challenges 
into the next century. 

II 

Why is This Issue 
Strategic? 

The rapid changes that have occurred 
both within the University of Victoria 


as well as in society have resulted in 
an important challenge to the way 
we govern ourselves. Fundamen¬ 
tally, faculty, staff and students are 
claiming their right to be included— 
to be informed, to be heard and to 
make a difference. 

At the same time, those administer¬ 
ing policies and making decisions 
are expected to act to satisfy (com¬ 
peting) preferences or to mediate 
among incompatible views. Lead¬ 
ership is at once construed as the 
capacity to listen and be responsive 
to different and possibly conflicting 
views but, if necessary, chart acourse 
through a sea of differing expecta- 
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tions—and do so quickly. 

Our existing "consensus model" of 
decision-making needs to be re¬ 
viewed and, quite possibly, changed. 
The reality is that policies and deci¬ 
sions will need to be made with the 
knowledge that some stakeholders 
(in some cases, all) will not feel sat¬ 
isfied. At the same time, parties to 
decisions should be prepared to ac¬ 
cept both the legitimacy of the proc¬ 
esses and the outcomes. Our chal¬ 
lenge is to avoid creating or per¬ 
petuating practices that are intended 
to build consensus but result, in¬ 
stead, in paralysis. 

The challenge to our existing deci¬ 
sion-making approach is magnified 
by the reality of constant budgetary 
constraints. Choices among worthy 
endeavours will need to be made— 
priorities will need to be established 
if this University is going to respond 
to the challenges in the next five to 
ten years. 

If we choose to do nothing, we be¬ 
come increasingly vulnerable to the 
external criticism that we can no 
longer effectively and efficiently 
govern ourselves. Our autonomy is 
increasingly being challenged by de¬ 
mands that we be accountable. To 
continue to demonstrate that we can 
be autonomous and be accountable, 
we will need to work at combining 
the strengths inherent in empower¬ 
ment, with the agility and respon¬ 
siveness inherent in an efficient and 
effective decision-making structure. 

Ill 

The Context 

Historically, the University of Victo¬ 
ria was seen by many as a relatively 
small undergraduate-oriented lib¬ 
eral arts teaching university. Our 
political culture and its underlying 
values reflected both the homoge¬ 
neous make-up of the University 
and the broad latitude given to Ca¬ 
nadian universities by our society. 

Our governance structure, which is 
established by the University Act, is 
a bicameral system: academic gov¬ 
ernance of the University is vested 
in the Senate (section 36), and the 
Board of Governors is responsible 
for the management, administration 
and control of the property, revenue, 
business, and affairs of the Univer¬ 
sity which includes approval of the 
budget for operating and capital ex¬ 
penditures (section 27). However, 
the Act provides that certain func¬ 
tions require the approval of both 
Board and Senate: search procedures 
for senior academic administrators; 
sponsored chairs; student awards; 
establishment of faculties, depart¬ 
ment, and programs; and enrolment 
management. 

Our political culture valued (and 
still does) consensus. There was an 
expectation that if people (faculty) 
chose to participate, they would be 
heard and their voices would count. 
Although there were important dif¬ 
ferences in values across academic 
units and faculties, the differences 


were tempered by common beliefs 
about collegiality and academic stand¬ 
ards. 

Consensus was viewed as being 
democratic, although it encompassed 
primarily the academic side of our 
University. We have and continue to 
elect our academic administrators, 
requiring a 60 percent majority—a rule 
that is probably unique in Canadian 
universities at this time. 

The University of Victoria has grown 
substantially (about 265 new faculty 
in the last seven years), which has 
meant an infusion of newer, younger 
colleagues with their own values and 
expectations. In addition, growth in 
both administrative and clerical staff 
has substantially changed the compo¬ 
sition of our University community. 

Societal expectations have also 
changed. Universities are increasingly 
expected to respond to social and po¬ 
litical expectations. Universities are 
expected to reflect the diversity in our 
society and are increasingly being held 
accountable by courts, tribunals and 
governments for both the way we 
make decisions as well as the conse¬ 
quences of our policies and decisions. 

The increasing diversity invalues, due 
to the changes in number and mix of 
faculty, staff and students, as well as 
to societal expectations, has changed 
our political culture. Points of view 
on issues that were formerly silent or 
simply not there are now being heard. 
In addition, voices and interests that 
cut across faculties are emerging. 
Gender,/ace and sexual orientation 
are among the issues being raised to¬ 
gether with competing beliefs about 
their importance for the way we make 
policies and decisions. 

These changes have implications for 
the way we govern ourselves: 

• the legitimacy of policies and de¬ 
cisions is being challenged by 
those affected by them; 

• committees as a means of govern¬ 
ance are taking more time and 
effort as both the range and com¬ 
plexity of issues increases; 

• policies have been developed 
(anti-harassment, equity and con¬ 
flict of interest are examples) that 
reflect our changing values and 
the expectations of society; 

• the Equity Policy, in particular, 
incorporates provisions intended 
to increase the proportion of fe¬ 
male faculty members involved 
in the governance of the Univer¬ 
sity; 

• administrators are expected to 
manage in an environment where 
the diversity of values and expec¬ 
tations requires skills that hereto¬ 
fore had not been necessary; 

• administrators are expected to be 
knowledgeable about and ac¬ 
countable for the implementation 
of policies that can intervene in 
relations among members of the 
University community; and 


• members of the University com¬ 
munity are seeking redress of their 
grievances by calling on the courts 
and tribunals to intervene in Uni¬ 
versity decisions. 

IV 

Options 

There are at least seven complemen¬ 
tary (non-mutually exclusive) courses 
of action that could help our decision¬ 
making, governance and communi¬ 
cations in response to changes in both 
University and societal cultures. They 
are offered for consideration and dis¬ 
cussion. 

Committees 

The University has grown to a point 
where it should consider reviewing 
the ways we create and use commit¬ 
tees to assist in making policies and 
decisions. Representativeness of com¬ 
mittees has become an important 
norm in our culture. In order to be 
seen to be effective, committees have 
tended to seek direct involvement by 
all important stakeholders. 

As we have grown, and as the fre¬ 
quency and complexity of issues has 
increased, committees have become 
more time-consuming. Institution¬ 
ally, an increasing proportion of our 
time is spent deliberating in commit¬ 
tees and, in a growing number of cases, 
committee decisions themselves need 
committees to implement. 

Work had begun earlier in the Univer¬ 
sity Secretary's Office to enumerate 
committees at the University of Victo¬ 
ria and to summarize committee prac¬ 
tices at other Canadian universities. 
An inventory of UVic committees re¬ 
vealed that in 1993, there were at least 
125 standing committees—a count 
that undoubtedly missed a signifi¬ 
cant number of ad hoc committees at 
both Faculty and department levels. 
The Roblin Report at the University of 
Manitoba (1994) estimated that be¬ 
tween $25 million and $50 million 
annually was spent on committee 
work at that University. 

The next step would be to take advan¬ 
tage of the work already done and 
develop ways of streamlining the op¬ 
erations of at least a proportion of our 
committees. For example, striking 
smaller committees and memdating 
broad and systematic consultations 
would be a way to make at least some 
committees more efficient. At the Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia, for exam¬ 
ple, formally constituted standing 
committees at the University level are 
mandated to consult key personnel, 
other existing policies and practices 
at UBC and elsewhere, those who are 
affected by committee policies, and 
after drafting, conduct further con¬ 
sultations with the same constituents. 

To further the work already begun at 
this University, we could focus on 
several questions. What are the struc¬ 
ture, functions and representational 
requirements of University standing 
committees? Which committees are 
responsible for what functions? 
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Where do committee roles and re¬ 
sponsibilities overlap? When com¬ 
mittees do their work, are there ways 
of streamlining operations by offer¬ 
ing training to committee chairs? 
Can we increase the effectiveness 
and efficiency of committee consul¬ 
tations with stakeholders by differ¬ 
entiating consultations that seek 
approval from those that seek ef¬ 
fects? 

Code of Ethics 

Recent experience at UVic has raised 
the need for a code of ethics and 
attendant codes of conduct that have 
the support of the University com¬ 
munity. Part of earning that sup¬ 
port will be a sense that diverse 
points of view on values and behav¬ 
iours have been heard and that they 
have made a difference. 

What could be emerging now on 
our campus is the belief that open 
dialogue on values may not be pos¬ 
sible—that solitudes are develop¬ 
ing and may become an enduring 
part of our culture. We may need to 
challenge that belief and create ways 
of participating in safe, respectful 
dialogues, the aim of which would 
be to build a foundation for a code 
of ethics. 

The need for such a code is also 
being thrust upon us by requests 
from external bodies. Research 
councils and government agencies 
increasingly are viewing codes of 
ethics as a part of universities and 
their members being accountable. 

Several questions need to be ad¬ 
dressed. How does the Tenure 
Document, which has been jointly 
negotiated by the Faculty Associa¬ 
tion and the Board of Governors, 
speak to possible elements of a code 
of ethics? Does the University need 
a code of ethics? Should we have 
one code or separate (but related) 
codes for various employee groups 
and for students? What kinds of 
sanctions (and administrative pro¬ 
cedures) are appropriate in situa¬ 
tions where there has been a breach 
of ethics (a code of ethics without 
"teeth" is largely meaningless)? How 
does this University develop ways of 
conducting safe and respectful dia¬ 
logues on values and ethics? 

Budgetary Decision-making 

In order to meet expectations for 
more input into decision-making 
from the University community the 
University administration should 
consider a way of both opening up 
and decentralizing the process of set¬ 
ting budget priorities. 

At present, our decision-making 
structure divides responsibility for 
resourcingdecisionsbetween the aca¬ 
demic and the non-academic parts of 
our University. Ultimately, priorities 
and resources are decided among the 
two Vice Presidents and the Presi¬ 
dent. 

The University Act (Section 36(e)) 
provides for the establishment of a 
standing committee of Senate (the 
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Senate Budget Committee) to meet 
with and provide advice to the Presi¬ 
dent as he prepares the annualbudget. 
Although the Senate Budget Com¬ 
mittee provides advice and reports to 
Senate on its deliberations, there may 
be an opportunity to more fully in¬ 
corporate its voice into the budget 
making process. 

Other Universities have established 
planning, budgetingand priority-set- 
ting committees whose roles and re¬ 
sponsibilities include establishing the 
annual budget priorities and alloca¬ 
tions among academic and non-aca¬ 
demic programs. The University of 
Calgary, for example, established a 
University Planning Committee in 
1989 under the leadership of Presi¬ 
dent Murray Fraser. The Committee 
serves as the senior planning, priori¬ 
ties and resource allocation commit¬ 
tee at U of C. Support committees 
include academic planning, academic 
program review and evaluation, re¬ 
search policy, and facilities 
planning.One possible way for the 
University of Victoria to proceed 
would be to establish a President's 
Advisory Planning and Priorities 
Committee. The Committee would 
be advisory to the President in his 
role of preparingthe budget for Board 
of Governors approval. Although 
the mandate of such a committee 
would need to be worked out, one 
element might be its responsibility 
for developing and updating (annu¬ 
ally) an institutional plan, input for 
which would initially be the Univer¬ 
sity Strategic Plan. 

Other possible elements of its man¬ 
date might be its responsibility for 
recommending to the President the 
budgetary allocations among the Uni¬ 
versity's new and existing academic 
and non-academic programs, its re¬ 
sponsibility for advising the Presi¬ 
dent on the uses of funds that might 
accrue outside the normal operating 
grant and fee revenues, and its re¬ 
sponsibility to report its deliberations 
annually to the Senate on an informa¬ 
tional basis. 

Although membership would need 
to be discussed as the development 
of such a committee proceeds, it 
would seem appropriate to include, 
as members of such a body, the senior 
administration (President, Vice Presi¬ 
dent Academic and Provost, Vice 
President Finance and Operations), 
members of the faculty (including 
the Chair of the Senate Budget Com¬ 
mittee and one faculty member from 
the Senate Planning Committee), 
and other members of the Univer¬ 
sity community to be determined. 

Key questions that follow from such 
a scenario include: Is such a com¬ 


mittee appropriate for the University 
of Victoria? How would its members 
be selected? What additional roles 
and responsibilities would such a com¬ 
mittee have? 

Senate 

Senate, in many ways, is the primary 
governing body within the Univer¬ 
sity. A more inclusive Senate may 
need to be achieved if the University 
is to achieve its goals. Therefore, the 
Senate should consider broadening 
representation on the Senate to in¬ 
clude representatives from our ad¬ 
ministrative and professional staff, as 
well as our clerical staff. Including 
these groups would affirm our inten¬ 
tion to increase their voice in our Uni¬ 
versity decision-making processes. 

The Universities Act does not pro¬ 
scribe broadening the membership 
of Senate to include administrative 
and support staff. Inclusion could 
improve communicating Senate de¬ 
cisions and afford more opportuni¬ 
ties for input on policies and deci¬ 
sions that affect their ability to sup¬ 
port our teaching and research mis¬ 
sions. 

Several questions need to be ad¬ 
dressed. Would this option increase 
our effectiveness and our efficiency 
in coupling the academic decisions 
of Senate with their non-academic 
consequences? How would this 
change Senate procedures? How 
would this proposal effect Senate's 
role with respect to academic pro¬ 
grams? Are there other more effi¬ 
cient and effective approaches to 
increasing the voice of administra 
tive and support staff with respect 
to academic decision-making? 

Communications 

The lack of communications and 
knowledge of University policies 
and procedures has been a major 
theme throughout our earlier con¬ 
sultations. People have mentioned 
that communications seem prima¬ 
rily one way (downwards), that 
problems and solutions on campus 
tend not to be available for general 
learning (we sometimes reinvent the 
wheel). 

We should find more and better 
ways of communicating policies and 
decisions to those affected by them. 
As policies are being developed, 
committee consultations wouldhelp 
to inform and to solicit participa¬ 
tion. Perceived relevance and le¬ 
gitimacy of policies is related to be¬ 
ing involved in their development. 

An annual summary of University- 
level committee decisions and 


policy changes/additions would 
serve to inform us as well as to im¬ 
prove the accountability of these 
committees. 

Another dimension of communica¬ 
tions is our relations with 
stakeholders outside the University, 
inour research work, for example, 
we do not tend to ask how well in 
and what ways we could eplain our 
work to lay publics. Instead, we 
construe our obligation to commu¬ 
nicate as encompasing our peers and 
accordingly seek ways of publish¬ 
ing research findings. 

But as expectations to be account¬ 
able grow, we will need to be more 
aware of the need to explain and 
perhaps even justify what we do to 
government, taxpayers, parents of 
students and other key stakeholders. 
Relationships with the media will 
be an increasingly important part of 
what we do in the University. 

Several questions need to be addressed. 
Are there other ways ofimprovingcom- 
munications, both for making policies 
and decisions and for informing the 
University community once they are 
made? How would we know whether 
members of the University community 
are informed? What means of commu¬ 
nicating are relatively cost-effective? 

Administrative Leadership 

Both society and the University com¬ 
munity are demanding more of our 
administrators. One of the ways to 
help meet these expectations is to 
improve the skills of administrators— 
particularly academic administra¬ 
tors—so that they are better equipped 
to manage in an increasingly complex 
environment. 

In addition to program and budget¬ 
ary responsibilities, administrators are 
expected to be accountable for faculty 
and staff adherence to University¬ 
wide policies. They need to under¬ 
stand both the spirit and letter of these 
policies and be prepared to advocate 
for their implementation. 

Managing interpersonal relations 
among colleagues is also an increas¬ 
ing part of the job. People who accept 
these roles must be trained to work 
effectively with colleagues whose val¬ 
ues and expectations are increasingly 
diverse. Skills that are now essential 
include conflict resolution and nego¬ 
tiation skills. 

As job responsibilities and required 
skills increase, colleagues will need to 
be compensated appropriately for the 
more complex and demanding ad¬ 
ministrative work they do. Incentives 
such as stipends and leave provisions 


will need to be reviewed to make it 
possible to attract able and willing 
colleagues to administrative roles 
in the future. 

Several questions need to be ad¬ 
dressed. What knowledge and skills 
are essential to become academic 
and non-academic administrators? 
How do we ensure that learning 
these skills are a part of becoming 
administrators? Even though we 
are offering more opportunities to 
learn about our policies, relevant 
legislation and court decisions, 
schedules do not permit everyone 
who should attend to be there— 
how do we get the "right" people to 
participate? What incentives are 
appropriate to attract colleagues to 
administrative roles? What can pre¬ 
vious administrators tell us that 
would help us to address these ques¬ 
tions, including ways of preventing 
administrative "burnout"? 

Conflict Resolution 

One of the corollaries of the previ¬ 
ous option is to improve our ability 
to resolve conflicts internally. Our 
credibility as an autonomous self- 
governing institution is related to 
how well we resolve our differences. 

In addition to cost savings, success¬ 
ful internal conflict resolution af¬ 
fords us with opportunities to de¬ 
velop confidence that we can work 
together and that (in some cases) 
agreeing to disagree is a workable 
and collegial option. 

It is important to point out that some 
conflicts will result from our efforts 
to make changes, or to respond with 
policies to changing expectations 
from society. Although efforts to 
resolve such conflicts can bring 
about a clearer understanding of 
positions and values, we also need 
to acknowledge our obligation to 
make decisions and take 
actions in a timely manner. 

We have resources on campus that 
need to be included in our learning 
how to resolve conflicts: the Insti¬ 
tute for Dispute Resolution and the 
procedures of the Fees Reduction 
Appeals Committee are two exam¬ 
ples that can help us. 

Several questions need to be ad¬ 
dressed. What works in academic 
communities to resolve conflicts? 
What has worked here at the Uni¬ 
versity of Victoria? What skills/ 
training do we need to offer to im¬ 
prove our ability to resolve con¬ 
flicts? How do conflict resolution 
skills relate to our ability to commu¬ 
nicate effectively in the University 
community? 


The following are members of the Task Force appointed by UVic President David Strong 

Dr. Mary-Wynne Ashford (Board of Governors)—until March 1995 

Dr. David Strong (Task Force Chair) 

Professor Lynda Gammon (faculty) 

Jill Tate (staff) 

Jeremy Mannall-Fretwell (graduate student) 

Dr. Nancy Turner (faculty) 

Dr. James McDavid (Dean) 

Tma Walker (undergraduate student) 

Dr. Reg Mitchell (faculty) 

Robert Worth (staff) 

Dr. Don Rowlatt (Vice-President Finance & Operations) 

Dr. Sam Scully (Provost, Task Force Vice-Chair) 

Beth Watton (Assistant to the Task Force) 

Sheila Sheldon Collyer (University Secretary) 

Alan Wilson (Assistant to the Task Force) 
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Collegial model under seige, says Sneja Gunew 


By Sook Kong 

r. Sneja Gunew, a 
pioneer of multicultural 
literary studies in 
Australia and cultural policy 
consultant to the Australian 
government, was hired by the 
University of Victoria in 1993. 
Gunew, a well-known scholar of 
postcolonial theory and litera¬ 
ture, is a Professor of English in 
the English Department. She is 
also the current Chair of UVic’s 
Faculty Women’s Caucus. 

Gunew, talking about her 
involvement in the Caucus, says: 
“One of the reasons I was 
interested in taking up the Chair 
of the Faculty Women’s Caucus 
here is that I bring to it experi¬ 
ence of almost twenty years, in 
another context, another culture, 
working in Australia, to bring 
about change for women in the 
academic insititution. I was, of 
course, very interested to work in 
this area here, partly because it 
would be a very important 
learning process for me to see 
how the differences work.” 

Comparing the activist work 
done by Australian and Canadian 
women, Gunew says: “In terms of 
policy, Australian women have 
managed to get quite a lot 
through. And I was heartened at 
the degree to which Canadian 
women have been active in 
bringing about institutional 
change, at least as much as one 
can judge from one institution.” 

Regarding the further poten¬ 
tial of UVic’s Faculty Women’s 
Caucus, she says: “I was very 
pleasantly surprised by seeing 
the number of women who were 
actually in the institution. At the 
moment, the potential for 
membership of the Caucus is 


over four hundred women, which 
is extremely impressive. And I 
gather that much of this has 
happened as a result of the 
Caucus initiating certain equity 
hiring procedures some two 
years ago.” 

Gunew says now that UVic is 
increasing its hiring of faculty 
women, proper follow-up action 
is necessary: “What faces the 
Caucus and the University now 
is to deal with this new critical 
mass of women. How do we 
retain the young women hired as 
part of this process, how do we 
ensure that their working con¬ 
texts are positive and construc¬ 
tive? 

According to Gunew, another 
urgent matter is: “The other one 
is the challenge that always fqces 
any kind of innovative policy¬ 
making. There is an excellent 
Equity Policy in place now. The 
implementation of it is a whole 
other issue. And this is where 
one comes upon institutional 
resistance in various ways. So 
even if you have the best policy 
document in the world, which 
has, in fact, come about as a 
result of a great deal of energy, 
commitment and work by a 
number of individuals; and even 
though in abstract ways, the 
higher echelons of the University 
approved it, it still means that a 
great deal of work has to be done 
in implementing the Policy.” 

On strategies for change, 
Gunew says: “The other broad 
area that concerns me, as Caucus 
Chair, is the whole issue of 
getting women into higher 
university decision-making and 
governance. , 


“I was surprised, given the 
number of senior women in the 
institution, that so few of them 
occupy, for example, the highest 
executive positions. I would have 
thought that there would have 
been at least one or two. There’s 
still a dearth of women depart¬ 
ment chairs, Deans, Vice- 
Presidents and so on. That’s a 
real problem.” 

Talking about why it is crucial 
to have faculty women in 
governance, Gunew says: “We 
have discussed various strategies 
about how to deal with all that. 
It’s by no means an issue that’s 
solved elsewhere in the world 
but it’s something that we have 
to work on if things are really 
going to change.” 

The Caucus is also consider¬ 
ing various ways to raise funds 
so that its scope of activities and 
the projects it undertakes can be 
increased. Gunew says: “In 
terms of the resources that have 
been made available to the 
Caucus, we are very grateful, 
obviously, for the resources we 
are given. But they are very 
slender ones; and we have been 
discussing ways and means of 
increasing that budget, possibly 
by charging some kind of 
membership fee, partly because 
that has the added effect of 
getting women to own the 
organization. On the other hand, 
we are all very conscious of how 
stretched our own slender 
resources are. So we don’t have 
an operating budget that allows 
us to, for example, mount 
workshops, conferences, or even 
attract visiting women scholars. 
That would be wonderful. It’s 


something to work towards.” 

There is increasing recogni¬ 
tion that the Caucus has a key 
role to play in the quality of life 
in the institution. Gunew says: “I 
have been very heartened, for 
example, by the series of recom¬ 
mendations that have just come 
out as part of the review of the 
School of Public Administration. 

“A number of these recom¬ 
mendations were addressed to 
the University, and included 
setting up much more stringent 
monitoring processes for imple¬ 
menting the Equity Policy, and 
that such monitoring processes, 
in fact, involve the Caucus in a 
central way. It is after all the 
body that’s most immediately 
concerned with women’s institu¬ 
tional lives on this campus. And 
of course, the Caucus incorpo¬ 
rates a great deal of expertise in 
this area. So it’s natural that we 
should be part of ihe process of 
monitoring the institution in this 
respect.” 

Stressing the importance of 
making the recommendations 
part of the reality of life in the 
institution, Gunew says: “If we 
manage to implement these 
recommendations, I think it will 
be very much a step forward.” 

On changes and events that 
have impacted on individuals and 
the institution, Gunew says: 

“One of the things that has 
troubled me considerably, from 
the time I first arrived here, is 
that the universities are facing, 
generally, very unsettling 
changes in their move towards 
systems of greater accountability, 
corporatisation, etc. 

“Various places deal with this 


in different ways. I think it has 
also made it more difficult for 
people within the institution to 
adhere to the old models of 
collegiality, to maintain the 
structures of civility and 
collegiality which are more 
important than ever as we are 
trying to face both pressures to 
change from the outside and 
respond to the need for change . 
within the institution. 

“What seems to have hap¬ 
pened is that conflict resolution 
has been catapulted, almost 
immediately, into the legal, 
adversarial arena, which pre¬ 
cludes, in fact makes redundant, 
any kind of collegial resolution 
within the institution, in other 
words, that the University itself 
settles its own problems. 

“The threat of suing and 
counter-suing, as I have said, the 
movement of these disputes into 
the legal arena, is a very sad 
symptom for the future of the 
collegial model, now when we 
need it more than ever. It has 
made it quite redundant, part of 
an outmoded era.” 

On the consequences of 
legalistic responses to requests 
for institutional change as well as 
adversarial approaches to 
conflict resolution, Gunew says: 
“I think, we have not even begun 
to face as yet the further implica¬ 
tions of not being able to reach 
for that collegial model. But, 
certainly, loss of morale has been 
one of the implications. People 
no longer have the sense of belief 
in the old structures of decision¬ 
making and collegiality. This is 
something the Women’s Caucus 
too must accommodate.” 



Women’s conference plans to expand 


By Patty Pitts 

T his year’s UVic Women’s 
Conference was so 
successful, organizers are 
already planning to hold next 
year’s version in a bigger venue. 
“Sharing Strengths and Strate¬ 
gies” attracted over 300 partici¬ 
pants on Feb. 22, filling the 
David Lam Auditorium to 
capacity. 

“We want to move to a 
different venue,” says Director 
of Equity Issues Sheila Devine. 
“Community members have 
expressed an interest in attend¬ 
ing as well. There are many 
people out there—parents, 
alumni—who are related to the 
University in some way.” 

The day of workshops and 
presentations focusing on issues 
concerning the women of UVic 
was given a rousing start with a 
keynote address by Dr. Glenda 
Simms, the President of the 
Canadian Advisory Council on 
the Status of Women. Through¬ 
out her career as an educator, 
Simms has championed the 
concept of inclusive feminism— 
one that encompasses and 


respects the perspectives of all 
sectors of the women’s commu¬ 
nity. 

“Glenda Simms was amaz¬ 
ing,” said UVic Students’ 

Society Director of Academics 
Stacey Tabert at the close of the 
conference. “I’ve been riding the 
crest of her presentation all day.” 

Tabert, who co-presented a 
workshop, was pleased at the 
equal representation of students, 
faculty and staff at the confer¬ 
ence. 

“It’s one of the few days that 
we can break out of our little 
groups,” said Devine, adding that 
there are few opportunities 
outside the conference for staff 
and students to meet informally 
with faculty members. 

A plenary session at the close 
of the conference, “Speaking as a 
Student.. .The Voices of 
Women,” offered three students 
the opportunity to share their 
experiences with the audience. 

Fern Holmes, an undergradu¬ 
ate student with the Faculty of 
Education, acknowledged how 
important other women’s support 


was to a mature student and 
mother like herself. She praised 
her professors for being flexible 
in setting due dates for assign¬ 
ments and in their choices for 
courses. 

Mechanical Engineering Co¬ 
op student Nasreen Dhanji 
echoed Holmes’ belief that 
support from other women is 
crucial to other women’s success. 

“It’s very important for 
women to stick together and 
support each other,” she told the 
conference. “I’ve had a lot of 
support from the women in my 
field.” 

Her experiences this year in 
searching out a Co-op position 
were less positive. After tracking 
down a machine shop in Vancou¬ 
ver that expressed willingness to 
hire a student, Dhanji was 
continually discouraged by the 
owner from taking on the job. 

She was told she was “too 
small,” that it wasn’t a “woman’s 
job.” 

“I said ‘Give me an opportu¬ 
nity to prove myself,”’ Dhanji 
recalled. 
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Although she diligently 
showed up for work every day, 
she was often sent home after 
being told her trainer wasn’t 
going to be in that day. On the 
occasions that the trainer did 
show up, Dhanji said he was 
impressed with her work. 
Throughout January and into 
February, the shop owner 
procrastinated in filling out the 
paperwork required for a Co-op 
work term. Finally, in mid- 
February, he called Dhanji in to 
reiterate he thought she was “too 
small” for the job since it would 
require lifting heavy equipment. 
When she pointed out there was 
other equipment in the shop to 
assist with lifting, the owner 
simply said he wasn’t doing 
enough business to pay her. 

“It’s upsetting,” said Dhanji, 
who was never paid for the work 
she did do. “I like to think we’re 
progressing, but when something 
like this happens, you think 
again. But working together like 
this, sharing our problems, 
hoping to find solutions, will 


help us move forward. Don’t get 
discouraged. Don’t let the 
ignorance out there discourage 
you from following through on 
your dreams.” 

Beth Hardy, a student repre¬ 
sentative on UVic’s Board of 
Governors, said her first year on 
the Board was a confusing time 
of learning regulations, proce¬ 
dures and process. 

“By the time you understand 
the rules, they give you a plaque 
and send you on your way.” 

Re-elected to a second one- 
year term, she found herself 
serving under the Board’s first 
female Chair, Sandra Harper. 

“Never let them tell you one 
woman can’t make a difference,” 
said Hardy, 

She recounted several 
incidents where being outspoken 
and a public figure has resulted 
in unwanted attention but Hardy 
says that, after realizing that even 
women with lower profiles are 
verbally abused, she will con¬ 
tinue to speak her mind. 

“Keeping quiet won’t protect 
us,” she advised. 
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Continuing 


Athletics Exhibitions Films Lectures Music Recreation 
Theatre Workshops & Conferences Other 


E Graven Images IV. To March 26. 

U. Ctr. Gallery. Info 721-8298. 

Friday, March 10 

L 10:30 a.m. Remarriage Among 
Elder Widows and Widowers: A 
Marital History Analysis. Zheng 
Wu. MACL D101. R.S.V.P. 721- 
6369. 

M 12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. School of 
Music students in a program for 
various instruments. Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

W 1:30 p.m. Networking. For 
students and recent graduates. $3 
at Student Employment Centre. 

Info 721-8421. 


Green Room, Cadboro Commons. 
Info 385-9330. 

L 8:00 p.m. Brains , Behavior and 
Evolution. Prof. Glenn Northcutt, U. 
of California. Lansdowne Lecture. 
MACL A144. Info 721-8856. 

L 8:00 p.m. Mighty Maidens: Gender 
As the Source of Narration in the 
Sagas. Dr. Helga Kress, U. of 
Iceland. Beck Lecture. CLEA 
C305. Info 721-7636. 

M 8:00 p.m. Bachelor of Music 
Graduating Recital. Amy Zanrosso, 
piano. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Info 721-7903. 

Tuesday, March 14 


F 2:30 & 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. Interview L 11:00 a.m. Gender, Gossip and 
with the Vampire (USA, 1994) Neil 
Jordan. $4-$6 at door, $3 matinee. 

SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

L 3:00 p.m. Snow and Ice and Life in 
the High Mountains: Karakoram/ 

Himalaya. Dr. Jim Gardner, U. of 
Manitoba. CORN B145. Info 721- 
7327. 

L 3:00 p.m. Sex and the Single 
Alligator and What Wolf Survival 
Tells Us About Inter-tribal Warfare. 

Dr. Jim Murray, U. of Washington. 

CUNN 146. Info 721-7117. 

F 7:00 p.m. Motherland. Admission 
by donation. MACL A144. Info 384- 
8042. 

M 8:00 p.m. Palm Court Orchestra. 

$15.50 at U. Ctr. & McPherson box 
offices. U. Ctr. Auditorium. Info 
721-8480. 

M 8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital. 

Alexander Dunn, guitar. $5-$8 at 
School of Music office. Phillip T. 

Young Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 11:45 p.m. Enter the Dragon 
(USA/Hong Kong, 1973) Robert 
Clouse. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, March 11 

F 2:30 & 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. 

Interview with the Vampire (USA, 

1994) Neil Jordan. $4-$6 at door, 

$3 matinee. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

A 2:30 p.m. Men's Rugby vs. U. of 
Washington. Wallace Field. Info 
721-8406. 

M 8:00 p.m. Tafelmusik. $9-$22 at 
U. Ctr. & McPherson box offices. 

U. Ctr. Auditorium. Info 721-8480. 

M 8:00 p.m. Student Composers. 

Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. Info 
721-7903. 

F 11:45 p.m. Enter the Dragon 
(USA/Hong Kong, 1973) Robert 
Clouse. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Sunday, March 12 

F 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. The Cook, The 
Thief, His Wife & Her Lover. (GB/ 

France, 1989) Peter Greenaway. 

$4-$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Monday, March 13 

F 7:20 & 9:10 p.m. The Double Life 
of Veronique (Fr/Poland, 1991) 

Krysztof Kieslowski. Subtitles. $4- 
$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 


Theatre: the Art of Educational 
Drama. Professor Jonothan 
Neelands, U. of Warwick. 
Lansdowne Lecture. Phoenix 
Theatre. Info 721-7836. 

Wednesday, March 15 

M 10:00 a.m. Victoria Symphony. 

And 2:00. $18-$19 at Royal & U. 
Ctr. box offices. U. Ctr. Auditorium. 
Info 385-6515. 

M 12:30 p.m. UVic Percussion 
Ensemble. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Info 721-7903. 

L 2:30 p.m. Japan in Transition 
Preparing for the 21st Century. U. 
Ctr. A180. Info 721-7020. 

L 2:30 p.m. Changing the Conditions 


L 12:30 p.m. Internationalizing our 
Principles: The Role of Environ¬ 
mental Management in Global 
Security. Stephen Owen, Commis¬ 
sioner, Commission on Resources 
and the Environment. BEGB 159. 
Info 721-8150. 

L 2:30 p.m. Religion and Peacemak¬ 
ing in Contemporary Conflicts: A 
Peace Practitioner’s View. Prof. 
Edmundo Garcia, U. of Philippines. 
U. Ctr. A180. Info 721-6325. 

L 4:00 p.m. TRIM, the TRIUMF 
Isotopes in Medicine Program. Dr. 
John Vincent. ELLI 061. Info 721- 
7736. 

L 4:30 p.m. A New Model of the 
Pidginization Process. Dr. Derek 
Bickerton, U. of Hawaii at Manoa. 
Lansdowne Lecture. CLEA A201. 



Shakespeare’s effervescent tale of love in the Forest of Arden, As You Like It, opens at the Phoenix 
Theatre March 16 and runs through April 1. Period costumes and 26 actors and actresses plus 
musicians are featured in the cast assembled by director Dr. Harvey M. Miller. Players incl ™ji 
Prof. John Krich (above) as Touchstone and Janet Macdonald as Rosalind. Set design is by MFA 
candidate Michael Meloche, costumes are by Irene Pieper, lighting by MFA candidate 
Brumer, sound by Jaime Richardson, musical direction by Dr. Dale McIntosh and fight and 
choreography by Kaz Piesowocki. Dinner theatre evenings for As You Like It are March 21 and 28. 
The box office opens March 9 at 12 noon. Reservations are available by calling 721-8000. _ 


the Grotesque in the Sagas. Dr. 
Helga Kress, U. of Iceland. Beck 
Lecture. HSD A250. Info 721-7636. 

M 12:30 p.m. Tuesdaymusic. School 
of Music students in a program for 
various instruments. Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

L 3:30 p.m. Air-Sea Interaction at 
High Latitudes: Won’t Bermuda 
Suffice? Dr. Miles McPhee, 

McPhee Research Co. CORN 
A221. Info 721-6120. 

L 4:30 p.m. The Relevance of 
Creole Studies for the Study of 
Language Acquisition. Dr. Derek 
Bickerton, U. of Hawaii at Manoa. 
Lansdowne Lecture. CLEA A309. 
Info 721-7636. 

F 7:10 & 9:15 p.m. La Cage Aux 
Folles (France, 1979) Edouard 
Molinaro. Subtitles. $4-$6 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

L 7:30 p.m. Venezuela. Dave Fraser 
and Leah Ramsey. BEGB 159. Info 
721-7148. 


L 7:30 p.m. Inventing the Devil. q.qq p m Towards a Useful 


of Caring Labour: The Challenge. 
Marie Campbell, UVic. CORN 
A371. Info 721-7572. 

L 4:30 p.m. Interactive Strategies for 
ESL Classrooms. Jamie Baird, 
Camosun College. CLEA Cl 12. 

Info 721-7420. 

F 7:15 & 9:10 p.m. Dear Diary (Italy/ 
France, 1993) Nanni Moretti. 
Subtitles. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

L 8:00 p.m. The Evolution of 
Language. Dr. Derek Bickerton, U. 
of Hawaii at Manoa. Lansdowne 
Lecture. BEGB 158. Info 721-7636. 

M 8:00 p.m. Bachelor of Music 
Graduating Recital. David Michaux, 
trumpet. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Info 721-7903. 

Thursday, March 16 

L 11:00 a.m. Waiting for Passage: 
Juliana Jonsdottir and the Emer¬ 
gence of Women’s Poetry in 
Iceland. Dr. Helga Kress, U. of 
Iceland. Beck Lecture. HSD A250. 
Info 721-7636. 


Info 721-7636. 

F 7:15 & 9:10 p.m. Dear Diary (Italy/ 
France, 1993) Nanni Moretti. 
Subtitles. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. As You Like It. Faculty 
Director Harvey Miller. $12-$14 at 
Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

Friday, March 17 

M 12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. School of 
Music composition students. Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. Info 721- 
7903. 

F 2:30 & 7:15 & 9:15 & 11:15 p.m. 

Clerks (USA, 1994) Kevin Smith. 
$4-$6 at door, $3 matinee. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

L 3:00 p.m. The Phytogeny of the 
Lateral Line. Dr. Glenn Northcutt, 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography. 
CUNN 146. Info 721-7117. 

M 8:00 p.m. UVic Sonic Lab. 
Admission by donation. Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 
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T 8:00 p.m. As You Like It. Faculty 
Director Harvey Miller. $12-$14 at 
Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

Saturday, March 18 

A 9:00 a.m. Women’s Soccer Spring 
Cup. $1-$3 at Centennial Stadium. 
Info 721-8406. 

L 9:30 a.m. Public Elementary and 
Secondary Theatre Workshop - 
Theory into Practice. Professor 
Jonothan Neelands, U. of Warwick. 
Lansdowne Lecture. Phoenix 
Theatre. Info 721-7836. 

A 11:00 a.m. Men’s Soccer Spring 
Cup. $1-$3 at Centennial Stadium. 
Info 721-8406. 

F 2:30 & 7:15 & 9:15 & 11:15 p.m. 

Clerks ( USA, 1994) Kevin Smith. 
$4-$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

M 7:00 p.m. Victoria Praise! U. Ctr. 
Auditorium. Info 721-6561. 

M 8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital. Eva 
Kinderman, piano. $5-$8 at School 
of Music office. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

T 8:00 p.m. As You Like It. Faculty 
Director Harvey Miller. $12-$14 at 
Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

Sunday, March 19 

A 1:00 p.m. Women’s Soccer Spring 
Cup. $1-$3 at Centennial Stadium. 
Info 721-8406. 

A 3:00 p.m. Men’s Soccer Spring 
Cup. $1-$3 at Centennial Stadium. 
Info 721-8406. 

F 7:10 & 9:00 p.m. The Cement 
Garden (GB, 1993) Andrew Birkin. 
$4-$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Bachelor of Music 
Graduating Recital. Myfanwy 
Sansbury, horn. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

Monday, March 20 

L 3:30 p.m. The Use of Borehole 
Imaging Techniques in the 
Exploration for Stratigraphic Traps; 
An Example of the Middle- 
Devonian Gilwood Channels in 
North-Central Alberta. Eric 
Pauuwe. CLEA Cl 12. Info 721 - 
6120. 


F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Three Colours: 
Blue (France, 1993) Krysztof 
Kieslowski. Subtitles. $4-$6 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

L 7:30 p.m. Current Issues and 
Trends in Learning Disabilities. Dr. 
Janet Lerner, Northeastern Illinois 
University. Lansdowne Lecture. 
MACL D288. Info 721-7636. 

L 7:30 p.m. Town & Country: The 
Early Flemish Landscape. Dr. Larry 
Silver, Northwestern University. 
Lansdowne Lecture. HSD A240. 
Info 721-7942. 

M 8:00 p.m. Bachelor of Music 
Graduating Recital. Karian 
Brigidear, piano. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

Tuesday, March 21 

M 12:30 p.m. Tuesdaymusic. School 
of Music students in a program for 
various instruments. Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

L 3:30 p.m. A Canadian Microelec- 
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Ironies Initiative. Dr. Graham 
Jullien, U. of Windsor. Lansdowne 
Lecture. ELLI 167. Info 721-7636. 

L 3:30 p.m. Linking Hydrothermal 
Venting to the Overlying Water 
Column: The Bio-Physical 
Connection. Dr. Richard Thomson, 
Institute of Ocean Sciences. CORN 
A221. Info 721-6120. 

L 4:00 p.m. Accelerator Mass 
Spectroscopy (AMS) in Life 
Science Research. Dr. R. Johnson, 
UBC. ELL1160. Info 721-7736. 

F 7:00 & 9:15 p.m. Some Like It Hot 
(USA, 1959) Billy Wilder. $4-$6 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

L 7:30 p.m. Labour & Leisure in the 
Capital of Capital. Dr. Larry Silver, 
Northwestern University. 
Lansdowne Lecture. FINE 103. 

Info 721-7942. 

T 8:00 p.m. As You Like It. Faculty 
Director Harvey Miller. $18 Dinner 
Theatre 6:00 p.m. $12-$14 at 
Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 


Wednesday, March 22 

L 12:00 p.m. Humour and the 
Workplace. Commonhealth Series. 
U. Ctr. B238. Info 721-8406. 

M 12:30 p.m. Graduate Students 
Recital. Adrian Peters, clarinet. 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. Info 
721-7903. 

L 2:30 p.m. Dedicated to the Service 
of Christ and Israel. Dr. Phyllis 
Senese. U. Ctr. A180. Info 721- 
6325. 

L 3:00 p.m. High Performance 
Processors on Silicon. Dr. Graham 
Jullien, U. of Windsor. Lansdowne 
Lecture. ELL1160. Info 721-7636. 

L 4:30 p.m. Language Teaching 
Opportunities: Here and There. 
CLEAC112. Info 721-7420. 

F 7:15 & 9:10 p.m. Oleanna (USA, 
1994) David Mamet. $4-$6 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Bachelor of Music 


Graduating Recital. Nick Coulter, 
percussion. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

T 8:00 p.m. As You Like It. Faculty 
Director Harvey Miller. $12-$ 14, $6 
students, Wed. only. Phoenix 
Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

Thursday, March 23 

L 12:30 p.m. When the Public 
Interest Loses: The Liability of 
Public Interest Litigants for 
Adverse Cost Awards. Professor 
Chris Tollefson, UVic. Law faculty 
workroom. Info 721-8150. 

F 7:15 & 9:10 p.m. Oleanna (USA, 
1994) David Mamet. $4-$6 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

L 7:30 p.m. Peter Bruegel & the 
Culture of Early Capitalism. Dr. 
Larry Silver, Northwestern 
University. Lansdowne Lecture. 
HSD A240. Info 721-7942. 

T 8:00 p.m. As You Like It. Faculty 
Director Harvey Miller. $12-$14 at 


Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

Friday, March 24 

M 12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. School of 
Music voice students. Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

L 2:30 p.m. Arithmetic for Video- 
Rate Signal Processors. Dr. 
Graham Jullien, U. of Windsor. 
Lansdowne Lecture. CORN A125. 
Info 721-7636. 

L 3:00 p.m. Dispersal: The Case for 
Ground Squirrels. Dr. Boag, UVic. 
CUNN 146. Info 721-7117. 

F 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. Little Women 
(USA, 1994) Gillian Armstrong. $4- 
$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Big Band Concert. $5- 
$8 at U. Ctr. & McPherson box 
offices. U. Ctr. Auditorium. Info 
721-8480. 

T 8:00 p.m. As You Like It. Faculty 
Director Harvey Miller. $12-$14 at 


Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

F 11:00 p.m. Star Trek (USA, 1994) 
David Carson. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, March 25 

T 2:00 p.m. Winnie The Pooh. Four 
Seasons Musical Theatre. $5-$8 at 
door. U. Ctr. Auditorium. Info 721- 
8480. 

F 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. Little Women 
(USA, 1994) Gillian Armstrong. $4- 
$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Composers’ Concert I. 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. Info 
721-7903. 

T 8:00 p.m. As You Like It. Faculty 
Director Harvey Miller. $12-$14 at 
Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

F 11:00 p.m. Star Trek (USA, 1994) 
David Carson. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


Reduce-Reuse-Recycle 

Freezer bags net savings 

Computing Services is saving money and reducing waste by changing from 
vacuum-sealed plastic to zip-lock bags to package your printouts. Respond¬ 
ing to recipients’ complaints about the non-recyclable plastic wrapping their 
orders, Computing Services looked for an alternative way of packaging. 

In August the department purchased 2,000 zip lock bags and began 
distributing all but their most bulky orders in them. In six months, Computing 
Services reduced the amount of plastic wrap it used by half and saved over 
$400 in the process since the bags cost $160 and the cost of a similar amount 
of non-recyclable wrap would have been $600. 

The savings would be even higher if recipients would return the bags 
to Computing Services. Only 200 bags remain in the department’s hands, 
despite the fact the bags are clearly marked with a request to return them. 
Computing Services reminds recipients of their bags that they can return the 
zip-lock bags easily through campus mail. 


More interest shown 
in student elections 


UVic opens first local 
government centre in Canada 


The recent federal budget and 
uncertainty over the future 
funding of post-secondary 
education has sparked increased 
interest in the upcoming student 
elections. Fifteen candidates are 
vying for 11 UVic Students’ 
Society directors at large posi¬ 
tions (compared to 11 candidates 
last year). Eight candidates are 
running for two Board of 
Governors positions and 11 
candidates are vying for seven 
positions on Senate. 

Not surprisingly, tuition fees, 
cutbacks in campus services and 
increased student involvement in 
University administrative 
decisions dominate the election 
platforms of the candidates. In 
addition to electing representa¬ 
tives, UVic students will also be 


Graduating 

Spring Convocation takes place 
on June 1st, 2nd and 3rd with 
six ceremonies spread over the 
three-day period. 

Undergraduates from the 
Faculties of Education, Engi¬ 
neering, Human and Social 
Development, Fine Arts and 
Law should pick up their 
graduation packages at their 


voting on two referendum 
questions. They will be asked if 
they are in favour of renewing 
their current health plan and of 
increasing the student fee paid 
to the Canadian Federation of 
Students by $2.25 per term to $6 
per semester (pro-rated for part- 
time students). 

Last year’s elections attracted 
a 15 per cent voter turnout 
which is average for campuses 
across Canada. Voters with a 
valid student card can cast their 
ballots at 10 locations around 
campus from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
March 14,10:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
March 15 and 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. March 16. For further 
information contact the elec¬ 
tion’s chief electoral office, 
Janetta Ozard, at 721-8366. 


This Spring? 

respective Faculty offices. 
Students in Arts and Science 
pick up their material at the 
Ceremonies Offices in Room 
113, University House 2. Pick¬ 
up period is from Friday, March 
17th to 24th. 

For further information, please 
call: 721-7446 or 721-7445. 


By Teresa Moore 

With almost 50 years experience 
in local government research 
between them, Drs. Jim 
McDavid and Bob Bish seem 
logical choices to head up 
Canada’s first national centre for 
research in local government. 
McDavid, Dean of the Faculty 
of Human & Social Develop¬ 
ment, and Bish, a professor of 
Public Administration and 
Economics, will co-direct the 
new centre to be called the Local 
Government Workshop. 

Bish and McDavid met while 
doing post graduate work at 
Indiana University and since 
then have each established an 
international reputation for their 
studies of alternative ways to 
provide responsive and efficient 
local government services. It 
was this reputation that a year 
ago led the Donner Canadian 
Foundation to ask them to 
submit a proposal for a centre 
that would assist local govern¬ 
ments to improve the effective¬ 
ness of their major services— 
fire, police, parks and recreation, 
and engineering, including solid 
waste removal, water, and 
sewage. The Toronto-based 
foundation supports projects 
which address the role of 
government in society and 
Canada’s role in the interna¬ 
tional arena, particularly with 
regard to North America and the 
Pacific Rim. 

“The Foundation approached 
us,” recalls McDavid, “we didn’t 
go looking for funding. Rela¬ 
tively few people specialize in 
local government service 
delivery and it was good fortune 
that two of us are here [at 
UVic].” 

Now, with $450,000 seed 
money from the Foundation, 
McDavid and Bish are poised to 
open the first centre of its kind 
in Canada. The Local Govern¬ 
ment Workshop, which will 
operate out of UVic’s Centre for 
Public Sector Studies in the 
Human & Social Development 


building, will provide practical 
advice to municipalities across 
the country and disseminate 
information on local govern¬ 
ments from researchers in 
Canada, the U.S. and Europe. 
Scholars from universities across 
Canada and local government 
officials will be involved. 

The Local Government 
Workshop will provide three 
services. Municipalities will 
have access to the results of a 
national survey of municipalities 
across Canada allowing them to 
compare themselves to cities of 
similar size and budgets. The 
comparative information will 
help them assess and improve 
their own services. 

Municipalities will also be 
able to access research from 
Canada, the U.S. and elsewhere 
through a computerized database 
containing references and 
summaries of innovative 
methods of service delivery. A 
full-time librarian, Jessica Dill, 
who holds a master’s degree in 
library science, begins work on 
May 1. 

On a more individualized 
basis, Bish and McDavid will 
work directly with municipali¬ 
ties to solve specific problems. 

“A city may not be happy 
with the efficiency of its garbage 
collection system, for example. 
We would look at the particular 
circumstances of that city, such 
as the state of its equipment and 
operations, and draw up a series 
of options that would be unique 
to that municipality,” explains 
Bish. 

This kind of assistance is 
becoming increasingly necessary 
as federal and provincial govern¬ 
ments cut budgets and jobs, 
according to McDavid. 

“There is growing pressure 
on municipal governments to 
provide services, but there are 
fewer dollars to support them,” 
he says. “Local governments 
must start sharing their experi¬ 
ences and try to find ways to cut 


costs. Managers are often too 
busy to explore alternative 
delivery systems. We can show 
them their options and make 
practical suggestions that will 
save tax dollars.” 

Bish and McDavid plan to 
focus on marketing their service 
to communities across Canada 
during the first year of the three 
year grant, and expect to have 
the first national survey com¬ 
pleted and the database estab¬ 
lished. Bish also expects to have 
a newsletter published by the fall 
of 1995 that will contain articles 
on efficient methods of deliver¬ 
ing municipal services. The 
newsletter, The Local Services 
Research Review, will reach 
municipal managers and council 
members. Mayors and city 
managers of the 10 communities 
of Greater Victoria have already 
been notified of UVic’s new 
service and Bish and McDavid 
will meet with them and their 
counterparts on the Lower 
Mainland in the spring. 

Both directors are optimistic 
that the Workshop will be a 
success and expect it will 
eventually be supported by the 
municipal governments that use 
it, with assistance for further 
research from corporate sector 
and Foundation grants. 

“We expect it will become a 
permanent fixture at UVic,” says 
Bish. 


Cmm 


Sunny, one-bedroom suite one 
block from Cadboro Bay Vil¬ 
lage, 5 min. from UVic. 
Sunroom, fireplace, wood 
floors, yard, storage, washer/ 
dryer. Cable, hydro, heat in¬ 
cluded. $900/month. 721- 
4054. 
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Monster erg champ Budget cut worries for 
wows Boston administrators 



Wielding her championship hammer and sipping champagne, 
Donaldson celebrates her world championship after returning 
home from Boston . 


J ust one and a half years ago, 
UVic’s Occupational Health 
and Safety officer Daphne 
Donaldson took up training on 
an ergometer, an indoor rowing 
machine, to stay in shape. On 
Feb. 26, on the floor of the 
Harvard University gym, 
Donaldson rowed her fastest 
2,500 metres ever to win the 
senior women’s light weight 
category at the World Indoor 
Rowing Championships. 

“It was very exciting,” said 
Donaldson after returning to 
campus. “It was a wonderful 
experience. I started training to 
get fit and I wanted to compete 
in a local event. It never oc¬ 
curred to me that I would qualify 
to go to Boston and it never 
occurred to me that I could win.” 

Donaldson won her berth at 
the championships (also known 
as the CRASH B’s) by winning 
the masters women’s event at the 
Monster Erg competition held at 
UVic on Jan. 29. It was only her 
second appearance at the local 
competition. Donaldson was 
joined at the CRASH B’s by 
UVic student Rachel Starr, who 
placed 6th in the women’s 
lightweight finals, and by UVic 
women’s rowing coach Rick 
Crawley, who rowed a personal 
best time in the senior men’s 
heavyweight category. 

There were 1,200 competitors 
at the World Indoor Champion¬ 
ships competing on 130 ergs. 

“There were lots of spectators 
and lots of noise,” said 
Donaldson. “It was quite 
intimidating.” 


Two of Japan’s foremost political 
economists will speak at a free 
public conference held by the 
Centre for Asia-Pacific Initia¬ 
tives March 15 from 2:30 p.m..- 
5 p.m. in the University Centre 
Senate Chambers. 

Economist Naoyuki 
Yoshino of Keio University will 
speak on “Postwar Economic 
Development of Japan and the 
Role of the Government Banks— 
Its Past and Future,” and political 
scientist Nobuhiro Hiwatari of 
the University of Tokyo will 


The competitors’ hotel, the 
Sheraton Commander in Boston, 
set up several ergs in one of their 
rooms so out-of-town guests 
could do some last-minute 
training after arriving in Boston. 
The machines weren’t the only 
surprise waiting for Donaldson 
when she checked into the hotel. 

“My husband and the people 
from Henderson Rec Centre 
[where I train] had sent me 
flowers, champagne and choco¬ 
lates,” she said. 

The night before the competi¬ 
tion, the same supporters sent 
her a three-page fax full of 
encouraging messages. 

“It gave me such a boost,” 
recalled Donaldson. “Personal 
effort is an important component 
of this but having the incredible 
support from people around you 
makes such a difference.” 

She singles out Henderson 
Centre’s Bob Martin and UVic 
phys ed student J. D. Gibbard, 
who designed Donaldson’s 
training programs, for special 
praise. 

“I don’t think I’d have been 
able to do it without them.” 

So what does one give a 
CRASH B Sprints World 
Champion to commemorate her 
achievement? A medal? A 
plaque? A bouquet of flowers? 

“A hammer,” said 
Donaldson. “I’m very proud to 
be the owner of a special Crash 
B Sprints hammer with a plaque 
on the handle. I guess it’s 
supposed to signify how I 
hammered the machine.” 


speak on “Change and Continu¬ 
ity in the Japanese Party Sys¬ 
tem.” After each speech, 
panelists Dr. Bill Rapp (CAPI/ 
Business), Dr. Carl Mosk 
(Economics), Dr. Tim Craig 
(Business), and Dr. Robert 
Bedeski (Political Science) will 
respond and comment, followed 
by questions from the audience. 
The conference is being funded 
by the Japan Foundation and the 
Japanese Consulate, Vancouver. 
For further information, call 
CAPI at 721-7020. 


continued from page 1 

one hand tied behind our backs. 

“We’re going to have to work 
hard to convince the provincial 
government that support for 
post-secondary education should 
remain a priority. The funding 
choices will now be made at that 
level with no federal contribu¬ 
tion,. It’s worrisome to see 
students caught by this. If 
universities end up doubling or 
tripling fees to make up the 
federal shortfall, the burden on 
students is going to be enor¬ 
mous. 

“The big worry is the rest of 
the decade.” 

As to how UVic research will 
fare as a result of the budget 
cuts, “It’s a very uncertain 
situation right now,” muses 
Associate Vice-President, 
Research, Dr. Alex McAuley. 

But he expects that a clearer 
picture will emerge in a few 
weeks, once the granting 
councils and federal departments 
have had a chance to consider 
how to distribute the cuts. 

The Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC) will be cut by 14 per 
cent ($69.7 million) over the 
next three years. The Social 
Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council (SSHRC) will 
also be cut 14 per cent ($12 
million). The Medical Research 
Council’s cut will be 10 per cent 
($26 million). 

NSERC will cut 5 per cent in 
each of the first two years and 4 
per cent in the third year. 
According to the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of 
Canada (AUCC), NSERC will 
hasten the phase-out of non-core 


The Editor: 

The “willful” taking of one’s own 
life becomes suspect when some¬ 
one else assumes the role of trig¬ 
ger man. And the problems with 
“assisted suicide” are worsened 
yet when dealing with people 
deemed “incompetent” because 
the potential for exploiting these 
individuals “without voice” is sim¬ 
ply too great. 

For example, not many 
people have realized the signifi¬ 
cance of an incident which oc¬ 
curred in the last days of Sue 
Rodriguez’s life. At the time, a 
letter was sent to a Sun columnist 
Anne Mullens (who is now advo¬ 
cating for Euthanasia, see article 
in The Ring's Feb. 24,1995 issue) 
in which Rodriguez was suppos¬ 
edly condemning our govern¬ 
ments, pro-life groups and the ALS 
society for compounding her mis¬ 
ery. As it turned out, the letter was 
forged and plagiarized by advo¬ 
cate John Hofsess, Right to Die 
Society of Victoria. Rodriguez 
went public to declare she had 
nothing to do with the letter, and 


programs it had already slated 
for termination, but this will not 
save it from having to trim its 
core programs as well. 

UVic researchers have 
received an average of $9.5 
million annually from NSERC in 
recent years. “In three years, the 
NSERC cuts could mean that 
UVic receives $1 million less,” 
McAuley predicts. UVic gets 
about $1 million a year from 
SSHRC, and this is likely to 
shrink in similar proportions. 

“Cuts to the granting agen¬ 
cies mean either fewer people 
will get funded, or everyone’s 
grants will be reduced in size,” 
says McAuley. “There is some 
precedent for the latter,” he adds. 
“Ten years ago, NSERC cut all 
grants back by 4 per cent.” Most 
grants are for multi-year 
periods, so present grantees 
may see their amounts for 
future years shrinking. 

The AUCC, in its budget 
response message, points out that 
it appears that the Networks of 
Centres of Excellence have been 
included with the councils and 
are thus subject to the same cuts. 
UVic researchers currently 
participate in five of the 10 
Centres. 

Although UVic does not have 
a medical school and so does not 
receive large amounts of MRC 
funding, the MRC cuts may 
curtail that agency’s recent 
expansion to include health- 
related research in its mandate, 
thus potentially excluding 
several areas of research at UVic 
that have only recently come 
under the expanded mandate. 

“Another area of uncertainty 



added: “I may be sick but I still 
have a voice. No one speaks for me 
but me.” Sadly Rodriguez discov¬ 
ered one of her trusted friends was 
misrepresenting her own voice. 
This is significant because it indi¬ 
cates that perhaps Rodriguez was 
merely being used by others to 
fulfill their own political agenda of 
implementing new euthanasia 
laws. 

The trouble is, legalized 
euthanasia can be very profitable. 
Think about it, economic impera¬ 
tives are already dictating Cana¬ 
dian social and political policy. 
And there are market trends, such 
as the very lucrative “ death stocks” 
(a post-AIDS era invention and 
now a hot commodity for U.S. 
traders); the growing trend of pri¬ 
vate ownership of extended care 
hospitals in Canada (owned by life 
insurance companies—behind the 
scenes is the legal profession); the 
recent growth in life annuities and 
home income plan sales (owned 
by life insurance companies); cor- 


is how the cuts to federal depart¬ 
ments will affect their research 
expenditures,” McAuley points 
out. In recent years, UVic faculty 
have been increasingly success¬ 
ful in obtaining research con¬ 
tracts from such federal agencies 
as Fisheries and Oceans Canada 
and Industry Canada. 

“We have not heard anything 
about funding to TRIUMF, 
either,” says McAuley, referring 
to the particle accelerator in 
Vancouver in which UVic is a 
partner. TRIUMF funding comes 
from Industry Canada and the 
National Research Council, 
which has been asked to cut $76 
million over the next three years. 

The budget also calls for cuts 
of 20.5 per cent in funding for 
international activities, including 
the Canadian International 
Development Agency and the 
International Development 
Research Centre, which currently 
fund UVic projects. 

McAuley is quick to point out 
that cutbacks in research funding 
do not affect faculty members 
exclusively. “Any decrease in 
funding levels will affect our 
ability to attract, keep, support, 
and train graduate students,” he 
explains. “Also, employment of 
research assistants and techni¬ 
cians could be reduced.” 

McAuley expects that grant¬ 
ing agencies will increase their 
stress upon collaborative re¬ 
search with industrial partners 
and that universities and re¬ 
searchers themselves will need to 
be much more aggressive in 
pursuing funding from 
nongovernmental sources. 


porate takeovers of medical data¬ 
base firms (which sell seniors’ 
health and financial information 
collected through surveys and sold 
to life insurance companies and 
“unscrupulous” lawyers who can 
use this to rip-off seniors). 

With these alarming trends 
and the largely unchallenged or¬ 
thodoxy of “insupportable” health 
care cost, there exists some very 
good “financial” reasons to start 
killing people off-especially those 
growing numbers of “well-heeled” 
seniors who are sitting on their life 
fortunes collecting pensions while 
basking in extended care homes. 
Seniors today can be perceived by 
the “greedy” as an impediment to 
life insurance company profits and 
by our governments as a drain to 
the economy. Unscrupulous indi¬ 
viduals clearly see there is a great 
deal of money to be made by send¬ 
ing certain persons with money to 
an early death. 

John Kovacs 


CAPI conference focuses 
on “Japan in Transition” 




















